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VAT COLORS 


Vat colors yield the best over-all fastness 
properties available on cotton today. The 
Du Pont line includes Ponsol* — anthraquinone- 
type dyes—and Sulfanthrene*—thioindigoid 
and related dyes. They offer a wide range 
of shades with good penetration, uniformity and 
brilliance... are suitable for use in all kinds of 


mechanical dyeing equipment. 


Let our Technical Staff work with you and help 
you turn out dye jobs which assure customer 
color-satisfaction. E. |. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co. (Inc.), Dyestuffs Div., Wilmington 98, Del. 


*REG U.S Pat OFF 
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BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING ... THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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BOSTON, MASS. 
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With a yard of your fabric in the grease 
we are in a position through our 

research laboratory to give you a complete 
detergency analysis. Join our many 
customers who are enjoying this service 
that offers you the most economical 


procedure for scouring your fabrics. 


' A Watson-Park representative will be glad 


to discuss your problems with you,- or 
if you wish, just mail us the material you 


desire analyzed. 









FOR YOUR INFOR || ATION 


MILLS GET 10%-30% MORE YARN STRENGTH 
WITH SYTON IN WOOLEN, WORSTED SPINNING 


SYTON: 


INVENTED BY 
— MONSANTO 


Monsanto research origi- 


1a3sid 
pot bee 10 10D 


es PATENT OFFICE 
— 





nated Syton. Monsanto 
technicians first recognized Syton’s possibilities for better, 
faster spinning at lower costs. Now. the application of 
silica sols to any textile fiber as an aid to textile spinning 


is covered by U.S. Patent 2.443.512 issued to Monsanto. 


PROVED IN 
MILL TRIALS 


Monsanto was first in the 


PSUR Vabbaboebb bby 


“pilot plant” development 





. of Syton for textile spin- 
Mulespinning,LowellTextileInstitute ning, Here at Lowell Textile 
Institute, details of Syton application were successfully 
worked out on a small scale. Then a long series of mill 
trials was run. Now. Monsanto technicians are ready to 
use these lessons. and hundreds of others learned in mills 


now using Syton, to provide better spinning in your plant. 


PROVED AGAIN IN 
SALES TO MILLS 


Success in mill trials is con- 
firmed by sales. Thirty- 


three more mills in one 





month means a rate of better than one a day! That's the 
latest sales report on this Monsanto pioneered product 
which is quickly becoming standard in the textile in- 
dustry. More and more mill customers are the measure of 
Syton’s practical success. It’s delivering improved spin- 


ning in other plants now . . . just as it can in yours. 


Practical results in more and 
more mills prove that Mon- 
santo’s Syton delivers from 
10% to 30% added tensile 
strength. Syton’s silica particles, 
evenly applied at the gill box or 
picker, control the rate that the 
fibers slide by one another. This 
controlled lubrication during 
drawing and spinning accounts 
for these typical mill reports: 
e 
“A 20% to 30% increase in 


tensile strength with Syton.” 
* 


“With Syton, we are obtaining 
a 29% increase in breaking 


strength.” 
Sd 


“Tensile strength of Sytonized 
yarns shows an increase of 
25%.” 


& 
“A general production increase 


was obtained in all operations. 
Picking, carding, spinning, 
dressing and weaving have im- 


proved through use of Syton.” 
e 


“We are getting a consistent 
15% increase in strength with 
a corresponding increase in pro- 


duction due to higher speeds.” 
a 


“Syton is providing very good 
results for us. The worsted yarn 
is 17% stronger, spins better, 
makes a better fabric and the 
finished fabric is 6% stronger.” 
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News about Monsanto Textile Chemicals { October 1948 


SYTON delivers 


these advantages: 





Syton’s advantages stem from 
increased yarn strength in wool- 
ens and worsteds. Check them 
.-.and get them in your yarns 
with Syton. 


FASTER PRODUCTION: 


Because of increased yarn strength, 
the amount of twist can be reduced 
and production thereby speeded. 


LOFTIER YARNS: 


Less twist means loftier yarns, with 
tensile strength equal or better than 
the strength of untreated yarns of 
higher twist. 


FINER YARNS WITH ALL GRADES: 


Higher counts —closer to limit spin— 
for all grades of stock can be attained 
with Syton-treated yarns. 


FEWER ENDS DOWN: 


Reductions in ends down vary from 
25% to 50% depending on the grade 
of wool. 


BETTER SPINNING EFFICIENCY 


Syton produces more uniform yarn 
with less beard and thin spots, re- 
duced fly waste. and better drafting. 


For information on Syton, ad- 
dress | on the coupon. 


Resloom, Syton, Sted: Reg. U. S. Pat. Off, 
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RESLOOM Another wrinkle- 


resistant Resloom- 


for wrinkle- treated cotton on 
resistant the market. This 


time it’s the new 
cotton Reeveweave, all- 
cotton fabric suiting by the famous 
Reeves Bros.. Inc. With lasting 
wrinkle-resistance provided by Res- 
loom, Reeves Brothers are joining the 
front-runners for next year’s summer 
suiting sales competition. A feature, 
perhaps, to put up your sleeve when 
you're thinking of future sales. 





reinou And we mean wash- 
RESLOOM Bloch-Heller 


able. 
for starts another sea- 


washable son with Resloom- 


treated sports shirts 
wool of North Star’s Noe- 
turne fabric. And understandably so. 
They sold tens of thousands last sea- 
son and their returns were less than 
.0004%—less than one in every 2.222! 
And Bloch-Heller’s label read simply : 
“Treated with Resloom for washabil- 
ity. Wash or dry clean.” 


For information address 2 on the 





coupon, 


Foamless STED Cleans Better 


Textile cleaning improved The reasons against foam 
because foam is eliminated ! are the reasons for Sted. 
That's the result with Sted, Maximam mechanical action, 
Monsanto’s non-sudsing de- no overflows, ease in rinsing. 


tergent which succeeds at the 
toughest textile cleaning 
jobs, including wool scouring. 


Sted is a scientifically built, 
non-ionic detergent and, as 
such, it rinses just as well in 
cool water and hard water. 
This means mill savings: In 
fuel to heat water for clean- 
ing, in the amount of de- 
tergent necessary, and in the 
amount of water necessary. 
2. Foam often overflows on to mill Multiply these savings ... 

floors, making the cleaning plus the gains in cleaning 
time, and you have the rea- 
sons for Sted’s success. 





Here’s why foam is a hin- 
drance rather than a help in 
textile cleaning: 

1. Foam = cushions mechanical ac- 


tion, delays results. 


operation more difficult for 


personnel. 


3. Foam is more difficult to rinse as " m 
it tends to redeposit scum it has For information, address 3 
carried off, on the coupon. 


MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, TENTILE CHEMICALS DEPARTMENT, 
Desk No. ADT-10 140 Federal Street. Boston 10, Mass, 


Please send me information as checked below: 











No. 1; () No. 2; (J No. 8 
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OTATOR starch processing apparatus 

is out of this world in comparison 
with open kettle methods. Ask William 
A. Broadfoot, president of Aspinook 
Corporation. 

These Votator units were recently in- 
stalled at Aspinook’s Jewett City plant, 
and vat paste is now being cooked and 
cooled there at far greater speed and 
more economically than before. Further- 
more, the paste is of finer quality, per- 
mitting an appreciable improvement in 


textile printing. Cooking and cooling are 
accomplished on a continuous, closed, 
controlled basis by Votator starch proc- 
essing apparatus in about one-thirtieth 
of the time required with open kettles. 

This allows higher cooking tempera- 
tures and assures the positive, uniform 
explosion of starch particles. There is no 
spillage, no spoilage. The Votator opera- 
tion generally takes place in half the floor 
space and with less than half the man- 
power otherwise required. 


THE GIRDLER CORPORATION, VOTATOR DIVISION, LOUISVILLE 1, KENTUCKY 


150 Broadway, New York City 7 + 


2612 Russ Bldg., San Francisco 4 


* Twenty-two Marietta Bldg., Atlarta, Ga 


Sum 


Micrograph of vat paste heated for 











15 minutes at 210° F by conventional 


open kettle methods. 





06” 


Micrograph of vat paste heated for 
30 seconds at 230” F by continuous, 


closed Votctor method. 


INDUSTRIAL STARCH PROCESSING APPARATUS 


VOTATOR 1s a trade-mark (Reg U 
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S. Pat. Off.) applying only to products of The Girdler Corporation 
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A Textile Utility 
Product of 
Wide Application 


An effective Leveling agent — Penetrant — Dispersant and 


active Stripping Catalyzer. 


“we 


4 
Gy Particularly well suited in minute quantities as a 
% * 
¥ retardant for vat dyeing — either in the pigment pad or 
ry —* 
2 reduced methods — as well as for vat stripping. 


-d for 


tional 
Another of the A.A.P. range of superior textile auxiliaries. 

coat | For detailed information regarding your own particular 
e 

requirements consult our nearest branch. A.A.P. technicians are 

always happy to be of service. & » 7F> 
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AMERICAN ANILINE PRO®UCTS, INC., 50 Union Square, New York, N. Y. ¢ Plant: Lock Haven, Pa. 
Branches: Boston, Mass. * Providence, R. |. ¢ Philadelphia, Pa. « Charlotte, N. C. « Chicago, Ill. « Los Angeles, Cal. 


Chattanooga, Tenn. © Dominion Anilines & Chemicals Ltd. «¢ Toronto, Canada « Montreal, Canada 
4, 1948 
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THE CAMEL LINE OF 
DEPENDABLE DYESTUFFS 


has served the textile mills of America 


without interruption since 
1876. 


This broad experience assures 
PROMPT ¢ EFFICIENT - ECONOMICAL SERVICE 
TO MEET ALL DYESTUFF REQUIREMENTS 


JOHN CAMPBELL & COMPANY, Inc. 


75 HUDSON STREET e« NEW YORK CITY 
TELEPHONE: BArclay 7-6228-6229 
2520-22 NORTH BROAD STREET, PHILADELPHIA 32, PA. + TEL. RADCLIFFE 5-7103-4 
BRANCH OFFICES AND WAREHOUSES: 
BOSTON EAST CLEVELAND, OHIO ATLANTA, GA. 
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RESISTANT TO WASHING & DRY CLEANING 
REFINED PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


Lyndhurst *« New Jersey 
of PERMA-CIDE, the approved, outstanding, mildew-proofing agent 


. 
Southern Representolive: DYER $. MOSS, 1301 Liberty Life Bldg., Charlotte, North Carolina 
E. L. LEGG, P. ©. Box 597, Providence, R. |. 
CLARENCE E. MOSS, 19 Wilson Ave., Rumford (16), R. 1. 


New England Representatives: 
| CARBIC COLOR & CHEMICAL CO., INC., 68 Pine St., Providence, R. 1. 
Colifornic Representative: SIDNEY SPRINGER, 2300 S. Vermont Ave., Los Angeles 7, California 


Canadian Selling Agents: Carbic Color and Chemical Co., Inc., 56 McNab Street South, Homilton, Ontario 
Exporting Agent: Chem-Col Compony, 82 Wall St., New York City 





by more and more textile chemists 


ARMOUR’S “CHEMICALS FROM FATS” 


2 ee oe Eg 


NAME: ARMEENS 


Also known as aliphatic amines — 
and their partners the Armaes 
(amine acetate salts). Wanted as: 
cationic emulsifiers, detergents, 
sermicides, rodenticides, mildew 
resistants, fire-retardants, pene- 
trants, water-repellents. For more 
information write for booklet 


“RN... Armeens and Armacs. 


NAME: ARNEELS 


Also called Armour’s aliphatic 
nitriles. Wanted for: softeners, 
rodent-repellents, lubricants, 
water-repellents, intermediates for 
specialty textile chemicals. Get 
instructive help from valuable 


booklet “RCN ... Arneels”’. 


NAME: ARQUADS 


Also referred to as Armour’s alkyl 
trimethyl ammonium — chloride 
compounds. Wanted for these 
indicated uses: cationic softeners 
for rayons, synthetic fibers and 
resin-treated fibers; germicides; 
cationic emulsifying agents; algae 
controllers. Youll also want the 


booklet “RN(CH,) Cc}... \rquads”’, 


NAME: ARMIDS 


\lias Armour’s aliphatic amides. 
Wanted for following textile ap- 
plications: finishing waxes, coat- 
ing resin ingredients, water-repel- 
lents, plastic anti-blocks. For 
detailed information write for 


booklet “RCONH, . .. Armids”’. 
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NAME: NEO-FATS 


These pure fatty acids, made pos- 
sible by Armour’s patented frac- 
tional distillation process, are 
wanted as: starting materials for 
synthetic detergents, resin coal- 
ines, emulsifiers, wetting agents, 
water-repellents, softeners. lubri- 
eants. Send today for the helpful 


booklet "Neo-Fats”’ 


ARMOUR 


4 


DIVISION 


Armour and Company 


1355 West 31st Street * Chicago 9, Ill. 
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Continuous 


Niagara is a source of wonder to thousands 
of tourists every vear. It provides a contin- 
uous spectacle that’s never disappointing. 


And vou won’t meet with disappointment, 
even in the new continuous processing. 
when you use Diastafor brand de-sizing 


agent— Type L. 


Men who are in charge of finishing oper- 
ations are used to dealing with varving 
conditions. They are faced with new de- 
sizing problems with almost every lot 
coming to the mill. They have given their 


preference to Diastafor— Ty pe L._— because 


“they can depend on it for the help they 


need in solving these problems. 


Diastafor gives good results in an unusu- 


ally wide range of temperatures. It works 


DIAST 


NOARD BRANDS INC 


A TRADE MARK OF sis 


well in a wide pH range. Bleachers and 
dyers using Diastafor know they can count 
on it for a fine finish whether they are work- 
ing with cottons, rayons or mixed goods. 


Diastafor helps to keep dyeing even and 
uniform, with no streaks or blemishes— 
never any impairment of tensile strength. 
Yard after vard, Diastafor gives you a 
fine hand, with a minimum of finishing 
headaches. 


Please write us if you wish further infor- 
mation regarding the use of Diastafor de- 
sizing agents in continuous de-sizing. Our 
sales and technical staffs are always ready 
to help you. Address Standard Brands 
Incorporated, Diastafor Department, 595 


Madison Avenue, New York 22, New York. 


AFOR 


ORPORATED 
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Perkéas 54” three-roll hydraulic friction 

calender... thirty-five tons pressure... 

Sykes herringbone drive gears ... cut 

spur friction gears... bronze bearings. 

Top, chilled iron roll, 12” diameter... 

intermediate cotton roll, 22” diameter 
. bottom, iron roll, 18’’ diameter. 


Perkins Hydraulic Power Unit...a 

“. high power unit which combines effi- 

fA ciency with quiet operation. Note the 

/ enclosed type housing for maximum 
safety and appearance. 


B. F. PERKINS & SON, Inc. 
HOLYOKE, MASS., U.S.A. : 
LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF CALENDER ROLLS IN THE WORLD 
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on your 
ma wool blends 





selected “Chlorantine Colors” Neutral 


PLUS the brand new 
CHLORANTINE FAST BLUE BCL 


CHLORANTINE FAST GREY GRL 


Dyeing 
NEOLAN 


Colors 
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FASITNESS WNAFFECTED BY RESIN TREATMENT 














When beauty sense 





makes dollars and cents... 





























Backed hy vears of “know-how,” 
textile experts are well aware that 
a fabric is far more appealing, 

far more valuable... 

when proper processing enhances 


its natural beauty. 


That explains why so many 
of America’s leading mills, 
converters. finishers and 


dyers have turned to 
COLGATE FORMULA 25 


For low-temperature washing ordi- 
narily requiring olive oil soaps. 
Sold in eastern states only. 


COLGATE WHITE SOAP FLAKES 


High-grade thin white coco tallow 
soap flakes. Not milled or polished, 


90°. anhydrous soap. 
ARCTIC CRYSTAL FLAKES 


Made from pure tallow, guaran- 
oot 


teed to contain 88° or more soap. 
Titer approx. 42°C. 
ARCTIC SYNTEX A, T, AND M ° 
Superior synthetic detergents and 
wetting agents. Unsurpassed for 
many processing operations, 


COLGATE FORMULA 10 


92% oleic acid soda soap in flake 
form for rayon processing, silh 
degumming, wool scouring, and 


Colgate-Palmolive-Peet 
for high-quality wetting, / 
fulling, scouring and 


dispersing agents. 


Remember. there is 
a C.P.P. soap or 
synthetic detergent 
for every type of 
fabric—for every 
processing problem. 
Ask your local 
Colgate- 
Palmolive- 
Peet representative i ile isdace 
for ini Or. other textile processing. 
write today to 
Industrial Department, 


Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co. 


This vat-printed crepe, 
shown here in play-suit 
design for 1919. comes in 
evclamen pink and aqua blue 


ona black background, 


Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Company 
Jersey City 2,N.J. * Atlanta 3,Ga. + Chicago 11, Ill. * Kansas City 3, Kans. + Berkeley 2, Calif. 
“ 
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ished. Our records show that 90% of those who have bought the new Continuous “Duplex 


" Dyeing Machine have reordered — some several times. The total in use is now over 
aran- one hundred — a record acceptance in so short a time. 


soap. 


- There are distinct reasons why successful companies have accepted this machine so 
and quickly. The most important today is the greatly improved quality of the fabric 
— after dyeing. 


flake Users, also, report definite economies. Superior control features permit larger runs 

silk . ° eas ° e e 

poe of yardage with the use of less dye liquor. In addition, continuous dyeing permits 
substantial time saving. One “Duplex” replaces two single line dye becks, plus. 


The “Duplex” is being used successfully on a wide range of fabrics from lingerie 
sheers to suitings. It has an adaptability unmatched. Because of its low tension, 
it is now possible to dye continuously, fabrics which up to now have been handled 
only on single line machines.* 

Why not contact us for full data? 


*This machine embodies a number t patentable inventions ay Wi steps necessary to secure pate protection thereon haze 
een taken 


VAN VLAANDEREN 
MACHINE COMPANY 


370 Straight Street, Paterson 3, New Jersey ¢ Cable Address: Viaanderen, Patersonnj, U.S.A. 
World's largest manufacturer of machines for processing modern fabrics. 
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Preserve crisp detail and contrast of prints by using time-tested Culofix as 
an after treatment. 


Kill bleeding troubles no matter where they occur—in the finishing bath— 
batching up after dyeing — in cross dyeing, etc. 

Improve water fastness of direct colors and impart a very desirable soft, 
full finish at the same time, thus eliminating an extra finishing operation. 
(Where no softening action is needed, Culofix L should be used.) 


If fastness to water or prevention of color migration is essential to your 
direct color dyeings, write for Technical Service Bulletin #204-106.1. 
Our technical staff is at your service without obligation. 


*REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
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Manufacturers of Industrial Chemicals for Over 40 Years 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
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formula for the future 


RESEARCH is Opening up a fascinating vista of new 
processes and new products every day. For half a cen- 
tury, “Virginia” has been in the forefront of these 
developments. Your ‘Formula for the Future’’ may 
well be your specialized knowledge of your own 
business, plus ‘‘Virginia’s’’ engineering resources, plus 
“Virginia” chemicals. 

“Virginia’’ Liquid Sulfur Dioxide (SO,), 99.98+ 
percent pure, is a superior antichlor for the finishing 
of cotton goods. It is easy to store, to handle, and 
to use. Send for folder today. VIRGINIA SMELTING 
Company, West Norfolk, Virginia. 


NEW YORK BOSTON DETROIT 
50 YEARS OF SERVICE TO INDUSTRY 


\N DYESTUFF REPORTER 
























THESE 2 OLATE 
QUALITIES MEAN MORE 
EFFICIENT WOOLEN 
PROCESSING : 








worsted fibers rapidly and uniformly for a 
good fulling and scouring job. If it doesn't, 
there’s trouble chead — dry spots, uneven 


fulling and non-uniform felting. 


Olate solutions — fluid ct temperatures far 
lower then you are ever likely to use — wet 
out fibers rapidly cnd evenly. You get ex- 


cellent lubricction and thorough emulsification 


of dirt cnd oil with this pure, neutral, low titer Bo pr chs O : Z / 
textile soap. 


And when Olate’s work is done, it gets out 
fast. Olate rinses as efficiently as if fulls and “Safe on 
scours. el 

° - 
Olate-processed woolens and worsteds look 


better ... feel better. A month's trial will Leriile r 
aiaialadiae Wey op Usage 
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Color Lends Warmth to Beauty 


For Winter Sportswear 


as Colorful as Confetti 
Specify 


National Aniline Dyes 


NATIONAL ANILINE DIVISION 
ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 
40 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK.6, NEW YORK 
p BOSTON - PROVIDENCE - PHILADELPHIA - CHICAGO - SAN FRANCISCO - PORTLAND ORE 
GREENSBORO + CHARLOTTE - ATLANTA + WEW ORLEANS + CHATTANOOGA 


* TORONTO 


. 


RNR 
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S PECIAL RIBBON EFFECTS 
are only one of many uses for the Xyno 
Resins. These stable aqueous disper- 
sions of thermoplastic synthetic resins 
offer a wide range of new possibilities 
in sizing and stiffening effects from the 
moderate to the extreme. 






require no curing or high temperature setting. They contain no sol- 
vents and are compatible with alkalies, dilute acids and hard water. 
They do not putrefy or impose any hazards of toxicity or inflamma- 
bility. No special operations or equipment are required for 
application. 

There‘s Xyno Resin 362—a viscous dispersion for exceptional 


stiffness, especially on organdies, marquisettes and ninons. It makes 
an excellent back filling agent. 


WRITE FOR Also Xyno Resin 569—a water-thin dispersion for “springy” 
ONYX TECHNICAL BULLETIN T-2 hands on fabrics and on nylons and other nettings. 
f . . 
or detailed datp on the Xyno Resins and And Xyno Resin AA 40—a versatile, general purpose, water- 
other Onyx Resin Finishes for Textiles. — , rr : 
thin dispersion of especial interest to ribbon manufacturers and to 


finishers of cotton, rayon and acetate fabrics. 


CHEMICALS FOR DYEING - FINISHING - PRINTING 


ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL COMPANY 


JERSEY CITY 2, N. J. 
CHICAGO + PROVIDENCE + CHARLOTTE + ATLANTA 


In Canada: Onyx Oil & Chemical Co., Ltd. For Export: Onyx International 
Montreal, Toronto, St. Johns, Que. Jersey City 2, N. J. 
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IMPORTANT TRADE NOTES 
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PHARMASOL Scarlet RR Conc. 

PHARMASOL Scarlet SNN Q2uke Shades 
PHARMASOL Red GNBS 

PHARMASOL Red RN and 


PHARMASOL Red GNN 


are the outstanding members of the 
group of azoic colors producing full and 





bright Reds and Scarlets of excellent 
fastness at a low cost. 


PHARMASOLS are stabilized solu- 
tions, adjusted to the most practical 
concentration, which can be easily ap- 
plied with a maximum of efficiency. As 
they do not decompose they overcome 
the problem of troublesome dissolving. 





“Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 





CARBIC COLOR AND CHEMICAL CO., 


INDIGOSOL Pink IR EXT, and 
INDIGOSOL Scarlet HB 


are two products in this soluble vat 
color group which are unexcelled for 
the production of pink shades of good 
fastness. They are unequalled, in the 
fast color group, for ease of applica- 
tion, clearness of tone and the solidity 
of color in any depth. They can be 
printed, padded, or dyed on any textile 
fibre. 


All INDIGOSOLS are readily sol- 
uble, easily developed and economical 
to use. 


451-453 Washington Street, New York City 


BRANCHES: IMPORTERS OF THE MANUFACTURES OF "XCLUSIVE DISTRIBUTORS OF 
PHILADELPHIA ae Soe ee PHARMASOLS 
PROVIDENCE HAMILTON, ONT. poet mgr allig PHARMOLS 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. . PHARMACINES 


Representative: Los Angeles (Hathaway Allied Products) 
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Gluconic Acid in the Textile Industry 


N man’s unceasing search for new fab- 

rics with which to clothe himself and 
the unending experimental work upon 
new methods and ways to increase the 
appeal and durability of all textiles by 
means of new dyestuffs and novel dyeing 
and printing processes, the important role 
of acid assistants and souring agents in 
the textile industry cannot be overlooked. 
Of recent interest among the new devel- 
opments in the textile industry in this 
post-war period is a unique acid, which 
because of its desirable and special prop- 
erties appears to warrant consideration 
for application as an acid assistant and 
souring agent in this industry. The acid 
is gluconic acid. 

Gluconic acid is an extremely mild 
organic acid derived by fermentative oxi- 
dation methods from the common sugar, 
glucose. It is a pentahydroxy, monocar- 
boxy acid, CH:OH(CHOH),COOH and is 
one of the mildest, non-volatile, organic 
acids available. Be- 
cause of its ease of lactone formation, in 
the manner of lactic acid, the anhydrous 
acid is difficult to prepare and the acid of 
commerce is a 50 per cent aqueous solu- 


now commercially 


tion, a light yellow viscous liquid, having 
a slight acetous odor and a specific gravity 
of 1.24. 

Sulfuric acid is probably the most com- 
mon acid assistant employed in the tex- 
tile field, principally because of its low 
cost. Hydrochloric acid occasionally is 
used as a souring agent but it is more 
expensive and has the disadvantage of its 
irritating volatility and a lack of con- 
tributing color fastness in many opera- 
tions. The corrosive action of these two 
acids is well known and lends weight to 
their disadvantage for application due to 
their irritating quality in handling, cor- 
rosive action on machinery and equip- 
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ment, as well as the ever-present danger 
of tendering goods, if not thoroughly re- 
moved by washing from the fabric or not 
employed with proper precautions. 

Acetic, formic and lactic acids are the 
more common organic acid assistants sub- 
stituted where possible for the more 
potent mineral acids. These acids, how- 
ever, although widely used because of 
their cheapness, have their irritating qual- 
ities—emphasized in the dyehouse because 
of their volatility—their lack of contribut- 
ing to color fastness and brightness in 
certain processes, as well as causing an 
occasional adverse effect on the goods. As 
acid assistants and souring agents, they 
leave something to be desired. 

The lack of brilliance and luster of 
many dyestuffs under certain conditions 
may often be attributed to the presence of 
metal contaminants such as iron, copper, 
etc., in the dye bath or developing solu- 
tion; not to the pigments in themselves. 
In this respect the hydroxy organic acids, 
e.g., citric or tartaric acids, which demon- 
strate the property of combination with 
these metal contaminants in solution 
forming stable complex ions, are often 
employed in special dyestuff formulations, 
thus retarding and inhibiting the reaction 
of the metals with the dyestuff and yield- 
ing as a result goods with a superior 
brightness and appealing luster. Gluconic 
acid displays this metal sequestering 
power to an even greater degree. Not 
only are most of the metal salts of glu- 
conic acid readily soluble in water, but 
the compounds formed with 
traces of copper, and 
other metals in solution are so stable that 
gluconic acid solutions adjusted to even 
an alkaline pH range of 8.0 to 9.0 will 
not result in the precipitation of the metal 
hydroxides. This sequestering ability to- 


complex 


iron, aluminum 
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wards metals may possibly allow the use 
of less dye in formulations containing 
gluconic acid—an important consideration 
in the factor of cost—and still result in 
equivalent or increased color brightness 
and luster, particularly in the presence of 
hard water. This phenomenon of metal 
sequestration may be accomplished in the 
presence of other acids by the addition 
of small quantities of gluconic acid and 
this indicates the possible application in 
admixtures of the more common acid 
assistants and souring agents. 

Of the more common commercially 
available souring agents, gluconic acid ex- 
hibits the lowest rate of corrosion towards 
metal surfaces and metals at elevated tem- 
peratures and at the under 
similar conditions displays the least ten- 
tendering of goods. 
Being readily soluble in water, it is easily 


same time 


dency towards the 


removed by washing and no danger is 
present with regard to the fabrics becom- 
ing tender on the shelves. Gluconic acid 
is stable, non-volatile, and exhibits none 
of the irritating vapor qualities commonly 
acid 


during dyehouse operations. 


encountered with most assistants 


Scouring and Bleaching 


The scouring and bleaching operations 
are carried out to remove the natural im- 
purities present in the fibers. This must 
be accomplished with the least undesir- 
able effect on the fiber and the method 
depends principally on the different classes 
of textile materials such as wool, cotton, 
silk, rayon, etc. The impurities consist of 
oily materials, nitrogenous substances, 
gums and mineral constituents, in addi- 
tion to natural color bodies present in 
the fibers which must be destroyed leav- 
ing a pure white finished material then 
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to be colored. Of the impurities indi- 
cated acid liquors are most commonly em- 
ployed to remove mineral substances such 
as calcium and magnesium compounds. 
The calcium and magnesium salts of 
gluconic acid are readily soluble and the 
use of dilute solutions of gluconic acid 
appear indicated for acid purification 
treatments for most classes of textiles. 
Wool or silk may be boiled in dilute 
gluconic acid liquors of reasonably low 
concentration, washing well before dry- 
ing, although a small residue of gluconic 
acid in the goods will do no harm upon 
drying. Linen and cotton may be purified 
by treatment with dilute gluconic acid 
solutions if the temperature is maintained 
cold or at most lukewarm, but never hot 
or boiling. However, even in the cold, 
cotton and cellulose materials must be 
handled cautiously ‘and with very dilute 
gluconic acid solutions, washing thor- 
oughly after treatment. Neutralization of 
goods with dilute gluconic acid solutions 
after purification operations entailing the 
use of strong alkali may be of value. 


Dyeing 


In the dyeing of animal fibers, particu- 
larly wool and silk, with vat dyestuffs, 
color is developed by souring at tempera- 
tures of 60°-100°C. The acids usually em- 
ployed are acetic, formic or sulfuric, the 
concentration and temperature being de- 
termined by the particular type of dye- 
stuff and the process being employed. Be- 
cause of its non-volatility and its metal 
sequestering power, the use of gluconic 
acid alone or admixed with the other 
common souring agents appears worth- 
while in order to increase the brilliance of 
the resulting colors. With certain dye- 
stuffs and processes gluconic acid may be 
found of value for exhaustion work and 
for rinsing or setting. Gluconic acid also 
will have application in combination with 
sulfuric acid in the dyeing of wool 
mordanted with chromium not only in the 
application of the mordant but in the 
formulation of the dyebath as well. The 
solubilized vat dyestuffs of the Indigosol 
or Algosol type are applied from an acid 
bath with a subsequent acid development 
usually by means of the nitrite or bi- 
chromate processes. In this type of formu- 
lation for wool or silk, gluconic acid has 
been found to be an ideal acid assistant, 
replacing the prior use of citric and tar- 
taric acids and their derivatives. The 
range of concentration employed is 2-5 
per cent gluconic acid (50 per cent) based 
on the weight of the goods and will de- 
pend to some extent upon the nature of 
the goods, the individual dyestuff, and de- 
veloping process being carried out. Due 
to the mild nature of gluconic acid there 
is no danger of the acid assistant tender- 
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ing the goods and for this reason it is 
particularly applicable in the solubilized 
vat dyeing of silk. 

Many cellulosic fibers, such as linen, 
cotton and the regenerated cellulose fab- 
rics which are vat dyed, particularly with 
those dyestuffs which are very sensitive to 
alkali, must be carefully soured at 40°C. 
with 2 per cent sulfuric acid solution and 
subsequently rinsed thoroughly. Due to 
the sensitivity of the cellulosic fibers to 
acid, in addition to the ever-present risk 
of the goods tendering due to traces of 
sulfuric acid remaining after washing, the 
application of gluconic acid for souring 
these alkali sensitive vat dyestuffs in linen, 
cotton and rayon goods is especially to 
be considered. 

The largest consumers of solubilized 
vat dyestuffs are the cellulosic fibers. The 
application of solubilized vat dyestuffs to 
these fabrics is essentially a two-stage 
process in which the first stage consists 
of the application of the colorless dyestuff 
in aqueous solution to the cellulose and 
then a regeneration of the insoluble dye- 
stuff by means of chemical oxidation. 
Three main processes—nitrite, bichromate 
and ferric—are most commonly employed 
in the second (oxidizing or development) 
stage, which is carried out in an acid 
medium. The use of sulfuric acid is gen- 
eral for the development of the dyestuff 
in these processes, but again precautions 
must surround its use because of its ten- 
dency towards tendering these acid sensi- 
tive fibers. The inability to remove the 
last traces of sulfuric acid from the fabric 
requires neutralization with dilute soda 
ash solutions after rinsing to prevent ren- 
dering the goods in storage. The mild 
action of gluconic acid towards this type 
of fiber would allow the development of 
pure brilliant colors and the high solubil- 
ity of this acid might permit the omission 
of the neutralization step, providing of 
course thorough washing and rinsing 
were accomplished. The concentration of 
the gluconic acid required for this devel- 
oping operation will vary with the indi- 
vidual dyestuff and the shade desired but 
lies in the range of 5-10 per cent gluconic 
acid (50 per cent) at 20-70°C, for 10-15 
minutes. After rinsing, soaping the goods 
at or near boiling is carried out as for 
ordinary vat dyestuffs. The application of 
gluconic acid as an adjunct to sulfuric 
acid in the developing operation of 
solubilized vat dyes on cellulosic fabric 
seems to suggest the production of bright- 
er colors. 

For the development of Indigosols or 
Algosols on rayon and mixed fabrics con- 
siderably more dilute gluconic acid solu- 
tions should be employed, preferably in 
the range of 0.5-1.0 per cent gluconic acid 
at 65-75° C. for 2-3 minutes; time and tem- 
perature of development varying with the 
fabric and the individual dyestuff. 
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Printing 


In the operation of textile printing as 
compared to dyeing the operation is ¢s- 
sentially one of “local dyeing.” In direct 
printing this is accomplished by forming 
the dyestuff pigment into a paste by 
means of a thickener and applying it lo- 
cally in the presence of alkali and a re- 
ducing agent, which is activated at ele- 
vated temperatures. Color is developed by 
passing the printed material through a 
steaming or ageing device and the shade 
is developed by oxidation in an acid 
medium. The developer employed usual- 
ly is sulfuric acid but it is not uncommon 
that citric or tartaric acid is present in 
the reducing formulation and developing 
solutions in order to yield brightness to 
the resulting colors. In this respect the 
application of gluconic acid seems indi- 
cated for much the same purpose as its 
stability and non-volatility will result in 
stable compositions. 

Printing is more commonly 
plished with the solubilized vat dyes in 
much the same manner. Cotton, linen and 
cellulosic goods generally are printed 
with the Indigosol or Algosol dyestuffs. 
In this application gluconic acid finds in- 
creasing interest and use in the prepara- 
tion of many print paste formulations. 
The preparation of the ammonium salt or 
substituted ammonium derivatives of glu- 
conic acid yields print pastes which are 
stable for several weeks and give good 
results in either neutral or acid steam for 
developing times of three to five minutes. 
Of the many processes suggested for de- 
veloping of Indigosols or Algosols the 
more commonly encountered ones are the 
dichromate, nitrite, sulfocyanide and 
chlorate processes. A typical print paste 
formulation including gluconic acid for 
Indigosol or Algosol application by the 
chlorate process is as follows:* 


accom- 





Formula 
Parts 
ST OE OTe 4 
Gipeering B oc ccccceccsece o 
WGN oc oscce soeee 4 
Warm Water .... 28 
Starch-Tragacanth ......... 50 
Sodium Chlorate 1:3........ ; 4 
Ammonium Vanadate 1:100....... 2 
eee 2 
Giucomic Acid SO%....cccccccess 2 


Reduction 


Parts 
Starch-Tragacamth§ ...-cccccess 65 
Urea peace casa naeene awe es 
 . ar ESA SA ee 27 
eee SND BtBicccecccsesecss | 
Ammonium Vanadate 1:100...... 1 
Ammonia 28% ..... janerawe es 2 1 
Gluconic Acid 50%...........-- . 


In addition to its application in print 
pastes, gluconic acid is suggested as an 
adjunct in the sulfuric acid developing 
bath for increasing the brilliance of the 
resulting colors in those processes where 
such baths usually are employed. 

In the development baths for the print- 
ing of Indigosol or Algosol dyestuffs on 
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ntness to 
spect the 
ms indi- W HILE it is relatively easy to as- There is no longer a tendency on the part 
_ - ” certain the wetting effect of a de- In @ study which appeared in No. of these molecules to neutralize each other 
ult in ae : , ae ‘ 
— tergent, it is a delicate matter to make a 3 of the journal “Corps Gras Savons’, but, on the contrary, they tend to concen- 
- choice or a judicious classification. This methods proposed for the determina- trate themselves in one force directed to- 
— arises from the fact, that in spite of the , ward the body of the liquid itself. The 
dyes in ; tion of detergent power have been re- 
; d numerous methods which have been pro- a di d ensemble of all these forces at the sur- 
an ° ° ° teu » & ; . . 
asia tei d posed for the determination of wetting —s any stuaies of detergent face of the liquid tends to reduce the area 
. eee power, there does not yet exist one which power have been presented. In evalua- of the open surface; this has the effect of 
a in is altogether exact and scientific. More- tion for industrial purposes, deter- an extremely thin film opposing any in- 
inds in- . . e ° 
, over it seems difficult to agree upon a gent power is not the only quality crease in the surface area, The action of 
>para- ; ‘ ‘ : 
he standard method. At best one can com- evbich outers inte the examination of these forces is relatively restricted and is 
ons. ‘ ’ ‘ a ; 
e a pare materials of the same nature. In b : oe : easily determined; in the case of water, 
r : ° ‘ ¥ ° 
_ 2 a comparing products of different classes, it the properties requisite for various for example, the thickness of the super- 
ites ~ is necessary to be careful in interpreting applications. It is necessary to exam- ficial layer is 0.6 x 10° cm. Surface ten- 
ch ar : ‘ : ae 
a i the results of wetting tests. ine these products from the point of sion is expressed as dynes per square cen- 
salle , The different methods proposed are view of their action as wetting, foam- timeter. Various values are shown in Table 
team for ‘ : é cha é " , 
67 : —— . d nck. 
salad enumerated in this article. Opinions vary ing and emulsifying agents and as dis- I which has been established by Qui 
ag agg as to which is the most practical method; . ae daca b This shows that, with the exception of 
ne “a however, it seems that the simplest meth- SOND EE A Ee Ehe Sonerane aE aoe mercury, amongst the liquid phases, water 
sols 4 od, which is that of Erban, gives the most salts contained in hard water. The possesses the highest surface tension. 
_ t r regular results. Herbig’s modified method present study points out the methods All those substances which, when dis- 
an ; : ‘ : : : ; 
— : requires apparatus which is somewhat which have been proposed for the solved in water either in true solution or 
n aste : . qe ° ° 
as delicate and a certain ability on the part determination of wetting power. colloidal solution, tend to lower the sur- 
or : . a. ‘ ‘ 
* ‘ of the experimenter. As for the method face tension can be considered as wetting 
» the ; ig a ; 
‘a of Servo-Schopper, this is applied prin- agents. 
cipally in measuring the wetting power of of the surrounding molecules which de- According to Gibbs’ Law, the lowering 
Parts mercerizing liquor. termines the zone of attraction or mole- of surface tension corresponds to a greater 
4 A critical study of various procedures cular attraction. It is evident that in the concentration of the substance in the su- 
4 appeared in the Journal of the Society of interior of this sphere, the different mole- perficial layer than in the body of the 
4 Dyers and Colourists in 1932. (1). cules having an influence on A constitute liquid itself. This has the effect of con- 
: y , forces which, acting on one another, tend _ferring on the liquid the property of form- 
2 Vetting Power to neutralize each other. If, on the other ing froth, which property is designated 
. Th satis hand, one considers molecule B, taken on foaming power. It is evident that this 
rons e surface of contact between a liquid Ear Pay ‘ 5 . 
Parts ‘ the surface of the liquid, it is only sub- froth contains an accumulation of the dis- 
65 phase and a gaseous phase constitutes the. . i 
. 4 ; : : jected to the force of attraction of the solved body—for example the wetting 
27 seat of a particular form of energy which : ri si : : . 
H de : other molecules contained in the hemi-- agent—which gives the foam increased 
- is called surface energy. A ‘ em nae ss ‘ 
: If ; , ; phere formed in the midst of the liquid. activity; this is the explanation of the 
a unit of length is measured on the 
- surface of a liquid, it is found to be sub- 
rin ° ° ° e 
~ a ject to a certain force which is called TABLE I 
ad as - surface tension. Value of surface tension at the 
: a . s ti 
ig go Surface tension may be defined in the Air a ,— 
e fn e following manner. In considering a liquid + ard oe stent by 18 "2 
es where . . ercu gonews ‘ oneei errr ‘ 540. 4 
— if one takes one molecule A in the Carbon’ disulfide oiaws . oes 41.75 372.5 
midst of this liqui i DEN, Spon nas kacesccnercwenvckousseebanaigienis . ie 29.5 399 
he print- nt Oe ee ee een ae ......................eecceccceeee ahead ae a 399 
a we this molecule a small sphere of radius 7, Olive Oil ............... catelaates Pe 20.56 Fe 
stuffs 0 : , ‘ iri WR casa onnane PAPER sia iadeti 29.7 11.56 " 
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value of foaming agents and the very 
powerful action of soap foam in Schmidt's 
method of degumming silk. 

Generally the surface tension of a liquid 
is measured in contact with air or with 
its own vapor, but it is equally possible 
to measure the surface tension at the sur- 
face of separation of two immiscible 
liquids; this is usually called the inter- 
facial tension of the two liquids. 

In evaluating the wetting power of 
make 
tests of surface tension or use some prac- 
tical method of testing wetting power. 


textile assistants, one can either 


Determination of Surface Tension 


The surface tension of a liquid is meas- 
ured by a large number of methods bring- 
ing into play various phenomena. 


THE DROP METHOD.—When a liquid 
flows slowly through a vertical tube of 
small diameter, a drop is formed which 
detaches itself as soon as its weight p is 
equal to the total tension 27ry 
which is exerted on the circumference of 
the orifice of which the radius r can be 
the same as the interior radius of the tube. 

We have then: 

p = 2rry 
from which we derive: 


surface 


P , 
v Kp, 
2rr 
K designating the constant for a given 





tube. Thus the surface tension is propor- 
tional to the weight of the drops, the co- 
eficient of proportionality depending on 
the radius of the orifices of the tubes used. 

The pipette of 
used to make these estimations, has a ca- 


Duclaux, very often 
pacity of 5 cc’s between the upper gauge 
mark and the tip of the burette; the rad- 
ius of the orifice is such that with water 
at 15 C. the pipette delivers 100 drops. 
The liquid to be studied can be placed in 
a burette suitably graduated so that the 
falling of a certain number of drops can 
be read as volume measurement on the 
graduated burette. 

The stalagmometer of Traube corrects, 
by its construction, an important cause of 
error which is due to imperfect wetting 
of the tube by the drops. It terminates in 
a perfectly smooth outlet ground very 
fine, of such a diameter that the angle of 
incidence of the liquid to the glass is nil. 
The drop wets the entire surface and forms 
gradually. The apparatus is filled with 
the liquid to be tested by inserting the 
tip into it and sucking it up to the top 
mark on the stem, making sure that the 
plane surface is thoroughly wetted (2). 
The number of drops formed between 
the falling of the liquid from the upper 
to the lower mark is counted. 

The stalagmometer constructed — by 
Kopaczewski and named by him the tono- 
meter may also be mentioned (3). 
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A critical review of researches made by 
the drop method will be found in an ar- 
ticle by Louis Perrot in the Journal de 
Chimie Physique (4). 

To avoid the counting of a considerable 
number of drops, a device might be con- 
ceived by which the drops would be count- 
ed mechanically. The drops falling from 
the orifice could fall on a metal gutter, 
balanced like a see-saw, and in doing so, 
cause the opening and closing of an elec- 
tric circuit. This could actuate a rotating 
mechanical counter on which the number 
of drops could be read. 

Sufficiently accurate results can be ob- 
tained by means of the 2 cc. micro-burette 
of Labbé and Nepveux (No. 21 in the 
Pyrex catalogue). This apparatus permits 
rapid execution of a large series of tests. 
Generally 4 or 5 tests are made and the 
average is taken. The burette is calibrated 
with water. Given the number of drops 
obtained with water E and the number of 
drops N obtained with the wetting agent, 
the wetting power MS is derived from the 
equation: 

N 
MS — 
E 

This method permits the comparison 
of two products or it can serve as a con- 
trol on deliveries of the same product. 
I: has been used by W. Kind and D. J. 
Andbach (5) and by Snell (6), who has 
studied a certain number of commercial 
wetting agents. However, in the applica- 
tion to textile materials, it is not only 
lowering of surface tension which is ac- 
tive, the action of fat solvents, resins and 
fats enter in, as well as the structure of 
the fiber itself. 

CAPILLARY TUBE METHOD.—In a 
glass capillary tube having radius r the 
liquid rises to a height 4 which is such 
that the weight of the column raised bal- 
ances exactly the forces of surface tension 
which 
cumference of contact of the liquid with 


2rry are exerted around the cir- 


the larger volume of liquid; this gives the 
equation: 
hrdg 





2 
d indicating the density of the liquid and 
g the acceleration of gravity. It is neces- 
sary to use very fine tubes if it is desired 
to obtain surface tension determinations 
with precision. 

This method is very little used in indus- 
try as it possesses two inconvenient fea- 
tures which limit its employment. 

1. It is long, as it is necessary to wait 
sufficient time until 
tained. 

2. One serious practical difficulty is the 
cleaning of the tube which is an awkward 
operation when the tube has been used 
with some solutions, particularly with col- 
loidal solutions; it is practically impos- 


equilibrium is at- 
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sible to pass a thread, however thin, 
through a tube of 0,5 mm. diameter much 
less through one of 0.3 or 0.2 mm. 


METHOD OF “TEARING AWAY.’— 
If an object is placed on the surface of 
a liquid, it is necessary, in order to tear 
it away from the liquid, to exert a cer- 
tain force proportional to the surface ten- 
sion and to the length of the contour 
which is in contact with the surface of the 
liquid. In the case of a ring, for instance, 
the force required to tear it away, f in 
dynes, is given by the following equation: 

f 271 
where / signifies the length of the cir- 
cumference of the ring. It is quite evi- 
dent that the length of the ring must be 
multiplied by two, since two films are 
formed one on the interior and one on 
the exterior of the ring. 

Lecomte du Nouy has constructed a 
tensiometer of very easy manipulation in 
which he utilizes the torsion of a steel 
wire to balance the surface tension and to 
tear the ring from the liquid. This ap- 
paratus, slightly modified, permits equally 
well the determination of interfacial ten- 
sion. 

Another method, the principle of which 
was indicated long ago by Wilhelmy, con- 
sists in measuring the force exerted by a 
liquid on a plate partially immersed in it. 
This force F Al cos “, taking / as the 
length of the sheet and © the angle of 
junction of the liquid with the plate. This 
method, which combines the advantages of 
the capillary tube in the respect that it is 
purely static and permits of absolute meas- 
urements, has not generally keen used on 
account of the difficulty of obtaining that 
perfect wetting of the plate so necessary 
for the exactness of the tests. 

In the tensiometer of Dognon-Abribat, 
which utilizes this system, this difficulty 
is eliminated by employing a ground 
(matte) plate. The force of surface ten- 
sion which acts upon this plate is offset 
continuously by an electro-magnetic cou- 
ple which is adjustable and definite. 

The apparatus consists of a very thin 
plate of platinum, ground to a matte sur- 
face, about 2 cm. long which is suspended 
over the liquid; it is fastened by means 
of a cotton thread attached to the lever 
arm which is an integral part of a milli- 
ampere meter. The crystallizing dish which 
contains the liquid is raised very gently 
by means of an easy running rack and 
pinion arrangement until the under side 
of the plate lies level on the surface of 
the liquid; surface tension causes immer- 
sion of the plate. The test consists in bal- 
ancing the couple due to surface tension 
by means of an electro-magnetic couple 
obtained by sending through the bridge 
of the milliampere meter-balance a cur- 
rent precisely graduated. The current is 
regulated so that the needle of the meter 
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assumes its initial position. The current 
is measured by means of a milliampre- 
meter graduated either in milligrams or 
dynes. Calibration is effected by placing 
known weights on the plate. One can 
mark the correspondence in milligrams on 
the scale of the milliampere meter and 
also change the scale so that the zero no 
longer indicates no tension but 100 or 
200 mgs.; a movable counter-poise along 
the length of the needle is used to make 
this adjustment. 


Methods of Testing Wetting 
Power 


Among the numerous methods which 
have been proposed of which a complete 
list cannot be given, here are the prin- 
cipal ones: 

Junge (7) has conceived the idea of 
placing on the surface of the liquid to be 
examined, a_ substance wettable with 
dificulty, such as indigo or powdered 
sulfur. 

Lindner & Zickerman (8) have proposed 
a method based on the increase in weight 
of a sheet of quartz glass coated with 
paraffin and plunged into the liquid for 
10 seconds. These methods present no in- 
terest at all. 

Karl Woltz (9) compares various com- 
mercial wetting agents by tying a cotton 
thread to a glass ring. The thread is in- 
troduced into the solution of 0.2% of each 
product to be tested, colored with a little 
Methylene Blue, in such a way that one- 
third of the thread is immersed. The speed 
of wetting of the thread is observed and 
the height to which the thread is colored 
by capillary ascension of the liquid. This 
method does not give exact results. 

The most important methods are: 

(a) The immersion method or Erban’s 
method; 

(b) The forced immersion method or 
Ristenpart’s method; 

(c) The centrifuge method or Herbig’s 
method; 

(d) The apparent shrinkage method or 
Servo-Schopper Method. 


IMMERSION METHOD (ERBAN).— 
Erban (10) determines the time required 
by samples of textile fabrics of the same 
nature and the same dimensions to fall 
to the bottom of a bath containing the 
wetting agent and compares with the time 
i water or another wetting agent. 

he discs can be cut out with a punch, 
raw cotton, bleached cotton or wool piece 
goods being used. They are placed on the 
surtace of the liquid and the time required 
for the discs to sink to the bottom is noted. 
The liquid in which the disc takes the 
least time to reach the bottom of the ves- 
sel is the one possessing the greatest wet- 
ting power. 

An analogous procedure has been de- 
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vised by M. W. Kind (11) using squares 
of raw wool piece zoods 4 centimeters 
square. 

Bernardy (12) prepared woven skeins 
(?) which makes it possible to avoid er- 
rors due to retained air. 

P. Krais tests wetting power on single 
threads which have been singed. 

In the “funnel” method, the test is made 
under the surface of the liquid. The disc 
of material is placed in a funnel and low- 
ered below the surface of the liquid being 
tested and the time is noted that it takes 
the disc to fall to the bottom of the beaker. 
This procedure, which is recommended by 
the I. G. Farbenindustrie, accomplishes the 
elimination of occluded air. In addition it 
avoids errors due to the accumulation of 
dissolved bodies on the surface of the 
liquid. In the case of assistants containing 
solvents, it often happens that these con- 
gregate or spread themselves out more ior 
less on the surface. It follows that there 
is frequently an accretion of the wetting 
power on the surface, particularly in the 
case of additions of butyl alcohol and pine 
oil, etc. When such a product is met with, 
it is recommended to determine the wet- 
ting power some time after dissolving. 
The liquid is allowed to stand over night 
in a separating funnel. The lower layer 
is run out and the wetting test made 
with this fraction. If the wetting power of 
this portion is distinctly less than that 
of the liquid before separating, this is an 
indication that there is a separation of the 
solvent on the surface and that the prod- 
uct is not well emulsified. It is useless 
tc make tests by the funnel method. This 
product, being unstable, should be _ re- 


jected. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE ERBAN 
METHOD.—A small disc of wool felt is 
placed on the surface of the liquid to be 
tested. The time taken by the disc to sink 
to the bottom of the beaker is measured 
exactly with a stop-watch. 

The question as to the material to be 
used in making wetting tests has been 
a matter of controversy. Morgan, Pratt 
and Pillett (13) recommended the use of 
pieces of cloth. Ermen (1/4) prefers wool 
flannel. Callan (/5) points out the disad- 
vantages of the use of cotton which pos- 
sesses very marked variations in homo- 
geneity and undergoes more easily than 
wool changes due to differences in pH. 
Heltzer (16) finds that the results are 
more regular with wool discs. Wool discs, 
having a diameter of 3 cm. cut out with 
a punch, are weighed, not that they have 
tu be exactly the same weight, but only 
to eliminate those which show too great 
a difference in weight. These discs are 
kept in a closed container. It is obvious 
that the same felt should always be used 
in making comparative tests and that the 
fat content should be determined. The 
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disc form possesses the advantage that the 
samples are regular and uniform and have 
more regular action in the wetting test. 
Squares of felt always have a tendency to 
roll. It is advisable not to cut the discs 
too close to the selvage of the felt cloth, 
the material in this locality exhibits a 
lack of homogeneity. 

Beakers of the same capacity should be 
used in order that the depth of liquid 
may always be the same; the beaker should 
be filled almost to the top to facilitate 
placing of the disc level on the surface 
of the liquid. Forceps or an automatic 
release may be used to drop the discs on 
to the surface of the liquid. It is prefer- 
able to drop two discs simultaneously 
into the same bath, in this way the margin 
of error is reduced; the two discs should 
reach the bottom of the beaker at exactly 
the same time. 

Usually 5 or 6 tests are made and the 
average of the times obtained is taken, 
eliminating figures which are too far out 
of line. In studying a wetting agent, it is 
necessary to test at concentrations of 0.1%, 
0.5% and up to 2%. In order to make a 
control test on a product, the wetting 
power of which has already been deter- 
mined, tests will be made at 1 and 2% ac- 
cording to the strength at which it is ordi- 
narily used in the textile industry. From 
these figures, a curve is established for each 
product carrying the concentrations on 
the abscissa and the times on the ordinate. 

In general, it is well to prepare a 
mother-solution of the wetting agent to 
be tested, some materials being difficult 
to dissolve or very viscous. An aliquot 
portion of this solution is taken and di- 
luted to the desired volume with distilled 
water. It is advisable to prepare the solu- 
tions to be tested a little time, about 10 
minutes, before being used, so that the 
liquid will be free from bubbles of air 
and any foam will have completely dis- 
appeared from the surface. Solutions 
should be used on the day they are pre- 
pared, the majority of wetting agents lose 
part of their activity on standing in solu- 
tion; notably products of the soap class, 
although certain of them show increased 
activity atfer 24 hours, particularly cer- 
tain esters of sulfo-ricinoleic acid contain- 
ing solvents (sometimes because of the 
accumulation or separation of the solvent 
on the surface). 

It is possible to make several trials in 
the same bath, but generally, not more 
than 20 tests should be made. 

The temperature of the wetting test 
should be carefully controlled. In inves- 
tigating a new product, tests are made 
at 20-60° C. and 80° C. For the: last two 
temperatures a water bath containing cal- 
cium chloride is used, as in experimental 
dyeing trials. 

Wetting agents act differently at dif- 
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ferent temperatures. Soaps, as a _ rule, 
show maximum wetting power at 
40-60° C. Higher temperatures cause a 
diminution in wetting power, with the ex- 
ception of soaps made from stearic acid. 
The sulforicinates act similarly but the 
difference is not so marked.. Products de- 
rived from alkyl or polyalkyl naphtha- 
lene show high wetting power in the cold 
which diminishes considerably with rise 
in temperature. The esters of ricinoleic 
acid and particularly those containing a 
certain proportion of solvents (butyl) al- 
cohol or methyl hexaline) have wetting 
power which diminishes little or not at 
all on boiling. 

The derivatives of fatty acid alcohols 
increase in wetting power as the tempera- 
ture is raised, arriving at the maximum 
at 80° C. The presence of solvents in wet- 
ting agents changes their wetting proper- 
ties. Wetting agents containing low boil- 
ing-point hydrocarbons are more active 
in the cold, particularly those containing 
a certain proportion of alcohol such as 
“tiers-solvent”, dispersing some chlorinated 
solvent. Wetting agents containing high 
boiling-point hydrocarbons are more ac- 
tive at elevated temperatures but, in this 
case, it is necessary to take account of the 
dissolving action of the solvents. 

In the testing of wetting agents, cer- 
tain authors recommend concentrations of 
the wetting agent corresponding to wet- 
ting times varying from 3 seconds to 2 
minutes. In general, to make good obser- 
vations, the wetting time should be at 
least a minute; otherwise it is difficult to 
notice small differences. 

Usually, distilled water is used; however, 
in certain cases, it is advantageous to make 
the wetting trials with hard water. In such 
cases a hard water of 22 degrees of hard- 
ness is prepared by adding calcium chlor- 
ide to distilled water. It is noteworthy 
that, outside of wetting agents affected 
by lime salts, such as soap, hard water 
tends to increase wetting power. It is well, 
for this reason, to make tests with water 
of 0°, 15°, 30° hardness (French hard- 
ness scale). 


DESCRIPTION OF RISTENPART’S 
METHOD.—The method of Ristenpart 
(17), or method of forced immersion, is 
a modification of the method of Erban. 
It has been described by Landolt (18). It 
can be carried out with either yarn or 
fabric. Generally, small discs of wool felt 
are used such as those previously men- 
tioned. A fish hook is stuck through the 
wool disc, having a certain length of horse 
hair, say 15 cm., attached to the shank. 
Attached to the free end of the hair is 
a weight of 10 grams. The hair and the 
sinker are immersed, the felt disc being 
held a few millimeters above the surface 
of the liquid to be tested. The disc is re- 
leased and the time it takes to reach the 
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bottom of the beaker is measured with a 
stop-watch. 

The remarks which have been made re- 
garding Erban’s method may be equally 
well repeated concerning Ristenpart’s pro- 
cedure. 

A modification of this method has been 
described by Ruperti (19); it consists in at- 
taching a piece of material which is dif- 
ficult to wet to the bulb of a specially 
constructed hydrometer and noting on the 
graduated scale of the instrument the 
sinking of the hydrometer into the wetting 
liquid in proportion to the penetration 
of the liquid into the fabric. 

The immersion method has been fur- 
ther improved. J. R. Geigy uses an ap- 
paratus based on this principle in which 
the release of the brass wire attached to 
the fish hook is automatic (20). 

The official method of the American 
Association of Textile Chemists and Col- 
orists is based on the same principle as 
that of Ristenpart. A description of this 
method has been published by Draves & 
Clarkson (21) and was published in 1937 
in the Annual Year Book of the Associa- 
tion, Vol. XIV* (p. 184) see also 1931, 20, 
201). It consists in measuring the time 
necessary for a 5 gram skein of raw 2 ply 
cotton to sink in a solution of the wetting 
agent, the skein being weighted with an 
anchor furnished with a hook; the hook A 
(Fig. 1) weighs exactly 1.5 grams and con- 
sists of a piece of No. 12 copper wire 50 
mm. long bent into the shape of a hook. 
The anchor C weighs at least 20 grams; 
it is suspended by means of a fine but 
strong linen thread B at a distance of 25 
mm. from the hook. The anchor should 
be level and is provided with a ring on 
the top side to which the thread is tied. 
Pins can be set into the circumference of 
the anchor in the horizontal plane to cen- 
ter it during the trials. 

To make the test a 5 gram skein of 
two-ply raw cotton (not boiled-off). A 
skein of 0.90 meter is most suitable; it 
can be made into a loop of 0.45 meter 





* The reader is referred to the current Year 
Book for a description of the up-to-date AATCC 
method, 





Figure | 
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circumference by doubling. One end of 
the skein is hung on the hook with at- 
tached anchor and the skein is cut at the 
opposite end. The cut end is opened and 
smoothed by hand so that the threads are 
substantially parallel. The skein with hook 
and weight attached are dropped into the 
solution of the wetting agent contained in 
a 500 cc. graduated cylinder. The elapsed 
time between the introduction of the skein 
and the moment the hook touches the bot- 
tom of the cylinder is measured with a 
stop-watch. It has been found better to 
count the time to the point where the hook 
touches the bottom of the cylinder rather 
than the point when the weighted skein 
just commences to sink. The skein should 
be entirely covered by the solution to 
be tested and should be free from folds 
which would retain air. (Fig. 2). This 
method is followed with each concentra- 
tion of the wetting agent. 


S00 ML GRADVATE 
” 


Berore SINKING AFTER SINKING 





Figure 2 


In order to test a wetting agent, it is 
recommended that a solution of 100 grams 
per liter be made, then 500 cc. of the fol- 
lowing proportions are made up in a grad- 
uated flask and used for determination of 
wetting times: 5, 10, 25, 35, 50, 75, and 
100 cc, corresponding to 1, 2, 5, 7, 10, 15, 
and 20 grams per liter. This series of con- 
centrations covers practically all measur- 
able wetting times for all wetting agents. 

The wetting agent should be perfectly 
dissolved, with hot water if necessary, and 
afterwards diluted to 1 liter with cold wa- 
ter. An aliquot portion of this solution 
is measured with a pipette and diluted to 
500 cc. in a graduated flask. In testing an 
unknown product one ought to approach 
practical conditions. The solution is poured 
into the testing cylinder. To obtain con- 
cordant results, it is necessary to wait the 
same length of time after pouring the 
liquid into the cylinder before entering 
the skein and its anchor, the recommended 
time is 40 seconds, which is just about 
the time required to attach the skein to 
the hook and get it ready for the trial. 

In determining sinking time, it is nec- 
essary to use a uniform temperature. Room 
temperature (25° C.) is convenient because 
it permits the use of water slightly heated 
or cooled. For trials at higher tempera- 
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tures water which has béen heated to a 
temperature a few degrees higher than the 
desired temperature is employed. The so- 
lution in the cylinder may be cooled if 
necessary by placing the cylinder in cold 
water for a few moments. 

The method of interpreting the results 
is important. The numbers on the abscis- 
sae represents the logarithms of the num- 
ber of grams of wetting agent per liter, 
the ordinates carry the logarithms of the 
times in seconds. Thus a wetting curve is 
obtained. 

Those solutions giving the same sink- 
ing time have the same wetting activity. 
Equivalent quantities of wetting agents 
necessary to obtain the desired effect are 
given by reading the curve. A sinking 
time of 25 seconds ‘has. been chosen for 
comparison because 2.5-4 grams per liter 
of the best commercial products is gen- 
erally employed in practice. If 4 grams of 
one wetting agent is required to produce 
a sinking time of 25 seconds and 5 grams 
of another gives the same sinking time, 
then the second one has only 80% the ef- 
ficiency of the first product. 


Comparison of These Methods 


The two methods have their advantages 
and disadvantages. 

That of Ristenpart is a little more com- 
plicated and depends on the skill and ex- 
perience of the operative. It has the ad- 
vantage of being less sensitive to the con- 
stitution of the bath itself and to the fac- 
tor of occluded air. 

Air bubbles are more easily eliminated 
from the felt by reason of the forced im- 
mersion; there is no risk of lessening the 
wetting effect. However the method of at- 
taching the hook may interfere with re- 
sults, depending on whether the fish hook 
is attached at the edge of the felt or in 
the center. Piercing of the felt with the 
fish hook should be avoided as that would 
facilitate passage of the liquid more in 
some tests than in others. 

Ristenpart’s method is quicker than that 
of Erban but not as precise as it requires 
accurate timing to the tenth part of a 
second giving minimum differences. 

Erban’s method approaches more nearly 
conditions met with in industry; the wet- 
ting bath must work by itself and if this 
method is more sensitive to the composi- 
tion of the felt and to occluded air, it 
is nevertheless more exact than Risten- 
part's procedure and more frequently used. 

In certain dyehouses, a method based 
on that of Erban is used, which is very 
easy tO carry out, even if it is not very 
exact. 

They determine the wetting power of 
a solution of the agent being tested at a 
concentration of 0.2% at 20° C, 60° C. 
and boiling. 
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A 5 gram skein of raw cotton yarn is 
doubled in such a way as to form a sort 
of cylinder in which the threads are 
fairly homogeneous. This is placed on the 
surface of the bath and the time noted 
when the threads become entirely wetted. 
This method shows certain defects. Ac- 
cording to the manner in which the skein 
is placed on the surface of the liquid 
there is slower or quicker contact between 
the fiber and the wetting liquor and the 
wetting is more or less regular. In addi- 
tion, the matter of occluded air is a fre- 
quent source of error; nevertheless, this 
very simple test gives some indications. 

It is quite evident that in all the meth- 
ods considered, one can establish a com- 
parative chart of wetting compounds now 
on the market. In fact, if these methods 
give comparative results these can only 
be absolute if one uses strictly the same 
types of material to test them. Wetting 
agents of the same name show notable 
differences in various samples of the same 
product. A comparative chart of wetting 
agents would only be of value if the man- 
ufacturers of textile auxiliaries would use 
uniform names for their products or clas- 
sify them according to a very rigorous 
classification. As a matter of fact it is ac- 
tually impossible to compare two prod- 
ucts unless the same operator has them 
together. The present method permits the 
operator to determine the value of a new 
product as soon as he is in possession of 
the wetting power curve without having 
recourse to the product itself. 

The examination of the wetting power 
at various concentrations is absolutely nec- 
essary in order to determine the useful- 
ness of a product, the corresponding curve 
showing immediately the range of con- 
centrations within which a wetting agent 
may be used in industrial application. 

ESTABLISHMENT OF A WETTING 
POWER STANDARD AGREEING 
WITH BOTH METHODS.—In the stalag- 
mometric method, the solution of the prod- 
uct to be tested is compared with water 
and the result expressed as a quotient, 
called wetting power, constant for the 
particular apparatus used. Tests carried 
out in other places with another appara- 
tus of the same type, will show approxi- 
mately the same results, if the work is 
carefully done. 

In the second method, which one might 
call “chronographic”, one can make com- 
parison with water which does not wet, 
or one can compare with a commercial 
type which may vary in the manufactur- 
ing, or, if a standard sample is preserved, 
may vary with the age of the sample. 

It is therefore necessary to use a stand- 
ard which can be easily prepared of abso- 
lutely constant composition and easy to 
analyze. 

A mixture of ethyl alcohol and water, 
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testing 45° Tralles, prepared from 95% 
pure ethyl] alcohol is a very convenient 
material to use as standard wetting solu- 
tion. The wetting test is made at 20° C. 
Then the wetting power of a product 
under examination at the given concen- 
tration MC can be calculated from the 
equation: 

S 

MC = — 

Zz 
S being the sinking time of the product 
being tested at 20° C, T being the sinking 
time of the same felt disc in water-alcohol, 
45° Tralles. The adoption of this method 
of comparing wetting agents, imperfect 
though it may be, would standardize this 
work of evaluating wetting agents in all 
laboratories where such tests are made. 


Methods Using Centrifuge or 
Herbig’s Method 


Another procedure studied by various 
authors consists in determining the quan- 
tity of liquid absorbed by the textile ma- 
terial in a given time. A known weight of 
this is plunged for a shorter or longer 
period into the wetting bath, removed, 
squeezed or centrifuged. It is weighed im- 
mediately. The increase in weight gives 
the amount of liquid absorbed, this pro- 
cedure was originally developed by Her- 
big who devised from it a quantitative 
(22, 23) method. It is probably unneces- 
sary to add that for these quantitative 
trials it is necessary to work with known 
weights of the same material kept in an 
atmosphere having constant temperature 
and humidity. The impregnation of the 
material should be done at exactly the 
same temperature and for the same num- 
ber of seconds. The wetting liquor is 
made up with 3 grams per liter of the 
wetting agent. This being done, the same 
centrifuge is always used and revolved 
for the same number of turns and the 
weighing of the wet sample is rapidly 
made. The results may be recorded graph- 
ically. 

Herbig’s method has been modified by 
various workers. Kennedy (24) describes 
a method which does away with the cen- 
trifuge. The operation is carried out with 
two skeins, one being plunged into a so- 
lution of the agent being tested and the 
other into a solution of a known wetting 
agent. By means of a lever arrangement 
the two skeins are simultaneously plunged 
into and removed from the two liquors 
before weighing. Evans (25) has demon- 
strated the exactitude of Herbig’s method 
in comparison with other wetting test 
methods. This method has been described 
by numerous authors (26); Evans’ appara- 
tus assures those conditions of standard 
immersion and hydro-extraction which are 
of prime importance in the obtaining of 
absolutely results in these 
tests. 


comparable 
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W. Seck and Lackman (27) employ an 
analogous method but the conditions of 
application are still more rigorous. 

The cotton is used in the form of 40/2 
yarn in skein form,- neither boiled nor 
bleached. The quality of thread ought to 
be very uniform but the moisture con- 
tent, if it is normal, is not of great im- 
portance. 

A skein of cotton weighing 5 grams is 
weighed exactly (within 1 cg.) The strands 
of the skein are straightened by stretching 
and doubled to form a skein half the 
length of the original skein. This ring is 
attached to a clip, cut with the scissors at 
one end, and smoothed 8-10 times with the 
palm of the hand to onen up and separate 
the individual threads. This treatment pro- 
duces a physical condition of the skein and 
cutting with the scissors facilitates the ra- 
pid expulsion of occluded air by the solu- 
tion being tested which penetrates better 
into the fibers. The skein and the clip are 
introduced into a cylinder containing the 
solution of wetting agent of known con- 
centration. The yarn is immersed in this 
solution for a period of time measured by 
means of a stop-watch graduated in fifths 
of a second, then placed in the basket of 
a slowly revolving centrifuge, the entire 
contents of the cylinder being poured into 
the basket. The centrifuge employed is a 
hand driven machine with a gear ratio of 
1:36 having a basket of 5.5 cm. diameter. 
As the duration of contact of the yarn 
with the liquid is an important factor in 
this assay, it is necessary to see to it that 
the skein shall be emptied into the basket 
with a variation of only a few hundredths 
of a second. One second after the transfer 
of the skein, the speed of the centrifuge 
is increased to 2,160 revolutions a minute 
and held at this rate during the desired 
time, then stopped suddenly by means of 
a brake. The skein is detached from the 
clip and weighed in a weighing bottle. 
The amount of liquid retained by the yarn 
is calculated against the original weight 
of the dry skein. 

The amount of solution in the yarn 
after this treatment indicates the quantity 
of water absorbed. The percentage of ab- 
sorbed humidity is a relative figure which 
depends entirely on the duration of the 
wetting time and the conditions of cen- 
trifuging. For this reason, it is necessary 
to adopt a type of procedure susceptible 
of being reproduced with exactitude and 
which, at the same time, removes a mini- 
mum quantity of the solution really ab- 
sorbed by the fibers. The authors have 
adopted a standard time of 15 seconds for 
wetting the sample, the time of centri- 
fuging being the same. 

Tests to determine the efficacy of wet- 
ting agents have been made at various con- 
centrations, at temperatures of 25°, 49 
and 93° C. in three experiments. The au- 
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thors have found that, with the exception 
of the sulfonated fatty acid alcohols, the 
actual efficacy of the wetting agents studied 
diminishes as the temperature rises. Ac- 
cording to Lehner, the micelles of the sul- 
fonated fatty acid alcohols are too large 
to produce their maximum effect at 25° C. 
At higher temperatures, a dispersion of 
the micelles in more efficacious dimensions 
occurs, resulting in a corresponding in- 
crease in surface activity and giving bet- 
ter penetration of the fiber by the solu- 
tion. 


Modified Herbig Method 


Herbig’s method has been modified by 
R. B. Forster-Uppal and Venkataraman 
(28) who describes a special machine for 
determining the wetting number, which 
they also call the Herbig number. This 
very precise method has been adopted 
by the laboratories of the Imperial Chem- 
ical Industries Co. The improvement re- 
sides principally in the fact that the wet- 
ting and the centrifuging are done au- 
tomatically in the machine itself under 
conditions of time and temperature very 
rigorously controlled. 

The apparatus (Fig. 3) consists of a 
threaded steel spindle A having one thread 
per millimeter which can be submitted to 
rapid rotation in the vertical position when 
the skein is being centrifuged. It is mount- 
ed on an axis B which allows it to be 
brought into a horizontal position for 
immersion of the skein in the liquid to be 
tested. An internally threaded screw nut D 
is mounted on the spindle the purpose of 
which is to control the number of evo- 
lutions made during the centrifuging. By 
means of the clutch C, the spindle is coupled 
with a single phase AC 4g H.P. motor. 
This permits the screw nut to travel along 
the spindle in both directions. To make 
a test, the motor is set in motion, the 
screw nut rises; as soon as the determined 
position is reached, the screw nut acts 
on the circuit-breaker E, the position being 
variable, and breaks the circuit, thus stop- 
ping the motor. As long as the screw-nut 
remains in this position and the spindle 
is vertical, the circuit remains open. The 
direction of rotation is reversed and the 
mechanical clutch is thrown out by hand. 
The spindle is then free to turn into the 
horizontal position. As long as it remains 
in the horizontal circuit- 
breaker keeps the motor shut off. A skein 
of yarn furnished with a weight is hung 
on the hook F and lowered into the liquid 
to be tested. After having remained in 
the bath for the prescribed time, it is 
raised, the weight removed and the tube 
put back into the vertical position. This 
automatically starts the motor and the 
rotation coniinues until the controlling 


position, the 


screw-nut reaches its limit. The time nec- 
essary to remove the skein from the liquid, 
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detach the weight and replace the spindle 
in the vertical position is only a fraction 
of a second. 

The skein is removed and placed in a 
tared weighing bottle. The motor is then 
stopped by bringing back the circuit break- 
er to its first position which permits the 
motor to be reversed bringing the screw- 
nut back to its lower position on the spin- 


dle. 





Figure 3 


Procedure for Determination of 
the Herbig Number 


In carrying out the test described by 
Evans (29) a skein of raw cotton yarn, 
weighing about 0.5 grams, free from size 
and conditioned to the temperature of 
the room, is used. A sinker weighing 10 
grams is used to sink the skein and to 
keep it under the surface of the solution, 
which is contained in a 5 x 26 cm. test tube 
which is deep enough to immerse the en- 
tire length of the skein. The test tube is 
placed in a thermostatically controlled 
water bath. Evans uses 5 skeins for each 
test, but it has been found that three de- 
terminations are sufficient to obtain satis- 
factory results. 

The centrifuge method is a precise mode 
of evaluating and comparing the wetting 
power of textile auxiliaries used in the 
textile industry. 

These assays made by this method give 
a direct measure of the most important 
factor in the penetration of textile fibers, 
that is to say, a measure of the quantity 
of a solution absorbed by the fiber; the 
quantity of solution absorbed by the fiber 
after any lapse of time may be deter- 
mined. 

The centrifuge method permits deter- 
mination of the maximum absorption of 
liquid by a fiber in solutions of all tex- 
tile assistants. Tests can be made at all 
temperatures with the assurance that the 
result obtained are comparable with those 
obtained at all other temperatures. How- 
ever, it has the inconvenience of being 
neither flexible nor rapid and is not at 
all suitable for control testing in indus- 


trial laboratories. 
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Method of Measuring the 
Apparent Shrinkage 


Abramovitch (30) mentions the follow- 
ing method: 

On wetting a _ heavily 
thread and holding it vertically, it will 
be noticed that: 

1. The thread 
sensibly in length. These phenomena do 


twisted wool 


slackens and increases 
not take place in air or in the dry state. 

2. The untwisting and elongation are 
not so much a function of the duration of 
the wetting as of the ease and rapidity 
with which the liquid penetrates the fibers, 
therefore a function of the wetting power 
of the aqueous ambient. 

Based on these considerations, a method 
for determination of wetting power has 
been established. It consists in measuring 
the elongation of a thread impregnated 
with a solution of the wetting agent to 
be examined, at those concentrations and 
temperatures employed in practice in the 
textile industry. 

The wetting power of a product is equal 
to the total standard 
thread, impregnation in 


elongation of a 
after 
an aqueous solution of this product at 


measured 


the given concentration, less the elonga- 
tion of the same thread after impregnation 
in distilled water at the same temperature, 
this divided by the length of the thread 
used in the test. 

Let L be the length of the thread used 
in the test (25-30 cm.), 

4, the elongation in millimeters after 
impregnation in distilled water, luke warm 
or cold, 

b, the total elongation after the action 
of the aqueous solution of the product 
being tested, likewise luke warm or cold, 

X, the wetting power of the product 
tested is expressed by a figure resolved 
from the following equation: 


(b — aL) X 100 
X 
L 

MODE OF OPERATION.—The appar- 
atus employed is a regular burette grad- 
uated from 0-50 cc. in the top opening of 
which is placed a glass hook in such a 
way that the bottom of the hook is level 
with the zero mark on the burette. 

The standard thread (high count, pref- 
erably twisted), is ,attached by one end 
to the hook, the other end being tied 
<O a Counterpoise consisting of a one gram 
weight. The length of the thread may 
25-30 cm. The thread with 
counterpoise is introduced into the burette 


vary trom 
and the graduated mark reached by the 
counterpoise is observed. 

After having measured the exact length 
of the thread with a rule, the hook with 
thread is removed and the burette is filled 
to the zero mark (or better still to the 
0.2 mark on account of the displacement 
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of liquid by the counterpoise). The thread 
is reintroduced and the change in length 
noted. After a quarter of an hour at the 
most, the elongation becomes stabilized 
and one can then proceed to measure the 
length of the thread after treatment— 
value 4. The only precaution to be ob- 
served is that the burette shall be exactly 
vertical, The thread-counterpoise combi- 
nation constituting a vertical thread must 
not touch the glass, in order to eliminate 
entirely any resistance to the elongation. 

The first trial should be made with soft 
water, cold and luke warm, (45-50° C.) 
to determine the value of a, which is con- 
stant for a given thread. It is obvious that 
once a standard thread is chosen, all sub- 
sequent should be made with this 
same thread. Each time that it is neces- 
sary to change the type of thread, it has 
to be tested anew to determine the value 


tests 


a. 

A very ingenious procedure, known as 
the Servo-Schopper method is described 
by D. Rozenbrock (31). 

In this new procedure, the elongation 
is measured continuously and so it is 
possible to obtain a complete picture of 
the process of wetting, by taking ad- 
vantage of the property of swelling pos- 
sessed by fibrous materials when in con- 
with 


gree of swelling is too small to be easily 


tact liquids. Even though the de- 
evaluated, no difficulty is encountered in 
measuring the speed with which a twisted 
thread untwists during thé swelling pro- 
voked by wetting. This phenomenon be- 
comes notable when two 


even more 


threads of equal length are looped to- 
gether, one with a right twist, the other 
with a left twist, and impregnated to- 
gether. During the wetting, the individ- 
ual threads untwist and produce a con- 
siderable shrinkage. By means of the ap- 
the shortening of the 


pair of threads can be determined very 


paratus (Fig. 4) 
simply, the shrinkage serving as a meas- 
ure of the velocity of the swelling, which 
indicates the efficacy of the wetting. The 
apparatus consists of a base plate a car- 
rying two upright standards b, b. On the 
left standard is a clamp c to which the 
fixed end of the pair of threads is at- 
tached. The right standard is furnished 
with an indicator d, carrying on its lower 
extremity a clamp e for the other end of 
the thread. A counterpoise f hung on the 
left arm of the indicating device pro- 
vides the necessary tension for the thread 
held between the clamps. In addition, at 
the upper extremity of the standard on 
the right, is a scale h graduated in milli- 
liquid to be 
this is 


holding the 
provided; 


meters. For 
tested, a trough i is 
shown in the testing position in Fig. 4. 
The trough is movable up and down by 
two brass levers of the 


means of same 


length on the ends of which the trough 
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Figure 4 

is carried, the other ends of the levers 
being connected by means of a cross-piece, 
the weight of which is greater than that 
of the trough full of the liquid to be 
tested. After disengagement of a catch, 
the trough is raised to the testing posi- 
tion, in which it is firmly maintained. A 
lug insures that the trough will always 
be at the correct height for the test. 

To operate, the trough is locked in the 
lower position, then after filling it with 
the liquid to be tested, the pair of loops 
is stretched between the two clamps. It is 
well to see to it that the point of junc- 
tion of the two loops is at point k at the 
middle of the line of tension. By means 
of a special device attached to the clamp 
on the left 1, the position of the threads 
can be adjusted so that the needle which 
indicates the shrinkage of the threads will 
point to zero on the graduated scale. Then, 
after releasing the catch of the raising 
mechanism, the trough slowly rises to the 
testing position. During the immersion 
of the loops a stop watch is used and by 
reading the position of the needle on the 
scale every five seconds the course of the 
shrinking is noted, at first, then every 30 
seconds. If a longer period between read- 
ings is adopted (which is more conven- 
ient in practice), for example 10 seconds, 
the operation can be checked with a met- 
ronome without the aid of an assistant. 
In general three tests are amply sufficient 
for a determination of wetting power. If, 
during the observation of the process of 
wetting, the readings are limited to fol- 
lowing the shrinkage during the first min- 
ute, it requires exactly 5 minutes to make 
one evaluation, provided that the time 
consumed in attaching and detaching the 
loops does not exceed half a minute. 

The Servo-Schopper method and ap- 
paratus can also be used to determine the 
wetting power of various preparations, 
as the device above described possesses 
all the qualities which make it suitable 
for this purpose. All that is necessary is 
to execute all evaluations with a standard 
thread having the same given quality, 
count and twist. If, for instance, the val- 
ues obtained with the Servo-Schopper ap- 
paratus are placed side by side with the 
absolute indices of wetting power accord- 
ing to Herbig, a chart of measurements 
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is obtained from which it is seen that the 
Servyo-Schopper values can be converted 
into absolute indices of wetting power 
without difficulty. If by the choice of an 
appropriate standard thread and after es- 
tablishment of the relation between the 
values of Servo-Schopper and the abso- 
lute indices of wetting, the base of an 
absolute measure of wetting power has 
been created, it will finally be possible 


to determine the comparative wetting 


power of a product against other prepara- 
tions and that independently, regardless of 
location. 

Wetting tests carried out in different 
textile concerns do not give values which 
can be used for comparison; it frequently 
happens that there is a complete lack of 
agreement between the results obtained 
in one and the same establishment. With 
the Servo-Schopper apparatus it is pos- 
sible to ascertain precisely the wetting 
power of the various baths used in tex- 
tile treatments. 


The apparatus in question lends itself 
particularly well to the examination of 
mercerizing liquors. In this case, on ac- 
count of the considerable shrinkage which 
the cotton thread undergoes in the mer- 
cerizing bath, the employment of the two 
loops of thread can be replaced by the 
use of a single thread. 


This method in comparison with the 
burette procedure has the advantage of 
easier reading, it is more convenient and 
more exact as the actual shrinkage is in- 
dicated in a much simpler way. 
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Gluconic Acid— 
(Concluded from Page 634) 


silk and rayons or mixed cotton and 
rayon goods, acetic acid is often the acid 
assistant of choice. Gluconic acid, because 
of its mildness towards these fibers and 
non-volatility, would appear to be of 
interest in these particular operations. 


Padding-Stripping-Weighting 
The difficulties encountered in the 
penetration of the dyestuff into fabric, 
especially with the cellulosic fabrics such 
as rayons and mixed cotton-rayon goods, 
have resulted in the increased use of vari- 
ous padding This 
consists essentially in dispersing the un- 
reduced dyestuff on or in the fibers, re- 
ducing the dyestuff in a blank vat and 


processes. operation 


then fixing by the usual oxidation proc- 


esses. In certain liquors the 
weaker organic 
formic acids are employed, but entail the 
volatility. The 


stronger non-volatile acids are usually not 


padding 
acids such as acetic or 


objection of their high 
widely employed because of their destruc- 
tive effect on these fibers. The mildness 
and non-volatility of gluconic acid would 
appear to make its employment in this 
particular process especially of interest. 

The removal of color from dyed goods 
or stripping for redyeing is most often 
carried out under strongly alkaline condi- 
tions. The alkali is partially removed by 
rinsing and then souring is accomplished 
in the usual manner. Neutralization can 
be accomplished in this operation by the 
application of 2 per cent gluconic acid 
solutions and rinsing before drying or 
redyeing. 

In the weighting of silk, the goods are 
often tendered due to the concentration 
of acid necessary to allow the metal salts 
that are usually employed to be put into 
solution. It is possible that the application 
of gluconic acid may be of value in this 
operation inasmuch as it would allow this 
operation to be carried out under higher 
or more 


nearly neutral pH conditions, 


which would have less tendering effect 


on the goods. 
Finishing 


The color and brilliance of many fab- 
rics are greatly enhanced by treatment 
after dyeing with dilute acid washes or 
by dipping in weak acid solutions. This 
is particularly true of silks, rayons and 
regenerated cellulose fabrics. The mild- 
ness of gluconic acid towards these fibers 
makes it of especial interest in the bright- 
ening and restoration of luster for these 
types of goods. Silks and rayons may be 
passed through a cold or tepid bath of 
5-10 per 15-20 
minutes, squeezed and dried in the usual 


cent gluconic acid for 
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manner. An additional rinse in water is not 
necessary. For cottons, cellulose acetate 
dyed fabrics and mixed goods the treat- 
ment is similar with the application of 
0.1-0.5 per cent gluconic acid solutions, 
with a subsequent squeezing or whizzing 
and drying. The colors of most cotton 
goods, whether mercerized or not, are 
effectively brightened by the application 
of dilute gluconic acid solutions. 


Laundry Work 


The souring process in laundry work is 
commonly employed to obviate staining 
or tarnishing of the goods which is pro- 
duced in the course of pressing or iron- 
ing and which is for the most part caused 
by the presence of metal contaminants 
such as iron or copper in the soaps, blues 
or in the water itself. Gluconic acid ex- 
hibits several properties which make it an 
ideal souring agent for this work. Not 
only are the metallic gluconates extremely 
soluble in water, but such metallic ions 
as copper, which causes greenish stains, 
and iron, which causes rust brown stains, 
are effectively sequestered and maintained 
in solution. It is readily soluble in water 
and does not have any irritating vapors. 
Of the common acids gluconic acid has 
one of the lowest corrosion rates on metal 
surfaces. It does not tender the goods 
and accidental excesses are not likely to 
results. Colors are 


cause undesirable 


brightened and white fabrics are made 
cleaner without altering the desirable tex- 
ture of the goods. In practice the goods 
are normally given a final rinse in dilute 
acid solutions. 0.1 to 0.5% gluconic acid 


solution will be found most applicable. 


Conclusion 


It is to be indicated, in conclusion, that 
gluconic acid has as yet been untried in 
some of the applications suggested above 
but these suggested applications appear 
warranted on the basis of its apparently 
with 


desirable compared 


In other 


properties as 
other acids currently employed. 
applications, of special mention the ma- 
chine and silk screen printing of cotton 
and linen piece goods with the Indigosol 
or Algosol dyestuffs by the chlorate de- 
veloping process, it is receiving wide at- 
tention and interest in the industry and 
has been found of considerable value for 
the production of light fast brilliant color 
patterns and goods. 
The multiplicity of operations and 
processes now current in the textile indus- 
try has made it impossible to cover but 
only a few of the more common sug- 
gested applications and uses of gluconic 
acid. Doubtless however, other possible 


applications will be apparent to those 


familiar and skilled in the art of this 


great industry. 
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National Meeting 


and Convention 
Augusta, Georgia, Oct. 21-23 


Headquarters: Sheraton Bon Air Hotel 


Samuel L. Hayes to be 
Toastmaster at 
Annual Banquet 


AMUEL L. 
known by his 


HAYES, or 
host of 


Sam as he is 
friends, was 
December 


His early education was in the 


born in Thomasville, Ga. on 
Ist, 1889. 
Thomasville elementary school and high 
school from which he graduated in 1905. 
He graduated fifth in his class of 40 from 
Virginia Military Institute, Lexington, Va., 
1909 
and then attended Massachusetts Institute 


with a B.S. degree in chemistry in 


of Technology in Boston which honored 
him with an S.B. degree in 1911. 

Sam has had wide experience in the 
textile finishing industry starting with the 
Millville Manufacturing Company, Mill- 
ville, N. 1911 


later, in charge of the dyehouse. In 1917 


J. in as chief chemist and 


he went to the Lanett Bleachery and Dye 
Works, 


which position he held until 1921 when 


Lanett, Ala. as superintendent 
he became assistant superintendent of the 
Works in 


N. C. He moved to the Metropolitan area 


Proximity Print Greensboro, 
in 1924, assuming the position of superin- 
tendent of the Bronx Company, Inc. in 
New York. When 
dated with the Easton Finishing Company 
Print & 


was appointed super- 


this concern consoli- 


in 1924 to form the Hartsville 


Dye Works, 


intendent in 1928 and stayed in Hartsville 


Sam 


until 1932 during which time his golf 


game started showing tremendous im- 
provement. 

In 1932 he became connected with the 
sales force of Ciba Company, Inc. with 
headquarters in Greenville, S$. C. and was 
transferred in 1936 to the newly formed 
Charlotte office at which time he was pro- 
moted to Southern Sales Manager. 
president of the Charlotte 


Alumni Association of VMI where his son, 


Sam is 


Sam, Jr. is an outstanding cadet. An in- 
teresting episode in Sam’s life goes back 
approximately 10 years ago when he was 
considerably stouter than he is now. While 
on a trip to Lexington, Va. he observed 
an old beloved college mate whom he 
hadn't seen for 30 


years, approaching 


Lot 





SAMUEL L. HAYES 


Toastmaster at Annual Banquet 


across the parade ground. The two rushed 
to meet each other and each attempted to 
throw his neck of the 
like 


Sam, protruded some two feet from the 


around the 
beloved 


arm 


other. The old classmate, 


waistline and their attempts to embrace 
were touching, if ludicrous, as their arms 
were not long enough. 

Sam is married and lives with his 
charming wife, Ruth, and daughter, Ruth, 
who teaches school at the Charlotte Coun- 
try Day School. He _ has 


daughter, Lillian, and a son, Sam, Jr., as 


one married 
well as a grandson and a granddaughter. 

He has several hobbies. He is an ardent 
golfer. He never uses a wooden club but 
his ball is always straight down the middle 
and he makes good use of his putter when 
on the green. He also enjoys the study of 
the formulations and combinations of 52 
playing cards, particularly when arranged 
in groups of five. When he cannot get 
enough together to engage in this study he 
will compromise with a friend in a game of 
gin rummy. He loves to tell stories and has 
a choice collection for you as Toastmaster 
at the Saturday night banquet, October 
23rd, in Augusta, Ga. 





Special Train to Augusta 
Convention 


Hotel Accommodations 


Two special trains will be run from 
New York to Augusta, Georgia, and re- 
turn as 300 members have already ap- 
plied for space on them and they are 
about sold out. Mr. Beck, Passenger Agent 
for the Southern Railway at 500 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City, advises that al- 
locations for space on these trains are 
being made as fast as specific cars are 
assigned to him by the Pullman Company 
He will mail tickets covering these al- 
lotments directly to the individual mem- 
bers who applied for them. 

Accommodations at the Sheraton Bon 
Air Hotel and Partridge Inn are also sold 
out but Mr. Newman, Convention Chair- 
man, plans on using the Richmond and 
other downtown hotels in Augusta as 
well as some in Aiken if necessary. These 
hotels are, of course, some distance from 
convention headquarters but a good many 
private homes, more conveniently located, 
will be available so that all members who 
want to attend will find satisfactory ac- 
commodations. 

From the large number who have al- 
ready registered a successful convention 
is assured 





Annual Outing, Western New 
England Section 

i. HE first annual outing of the Western 

New England Section held on 

Friday, June 18th, at the Wallingford 

Country Club, Wallingford, Conn. An en- 


was 


thusiastic group attended, including a 
number of guests. 
A golfing tournament was conducted 


under the direction of Joel Smith, pro at 
the Wallingford club. Other 
a dart tournament, a 


activities 
consisted of horse- 
shoe pitching tournament and cards. Prizes 


were awarded to the following: 


Golf 
Low Gross, Member—Claude Allard, 94 
Low Gross, Guest—H. Gamble, 92 
High Score—Adolph R. Binder, 143 
Most 6s—Arthur Nyquist (9) 
Most 7s—Nelson Mellin (6) 
Kickers—Manuel Silva 
Nathaniel Glade 
Robert Brownlee 
John Dick 
Robert Farwell 
Darts 
William Custer 
Horseshoes 
Edward Schuman 
The festivities concluded with a dinner 
in the evening. The weather and sociabil- 
ity were both excellent. 





Convention Theme: 


“Advancing Textiles through Research” 
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ANNUAL OUTING, WESTERN NEW ENGLAND SECTION 
| New June 18, 1948, Wallingford Country Club 
Photos by Walter D. Deuble 
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A MESSAGE TO MEMBERS 
Regarding the New Campaign for Research Funds 


NEW nationwide drive has been 

launched by the AATCC for a 50 
per cent increase in contributions to its 
research funds. 

It is hoped to increase both the number 
of corporate members and their annual 
contribution by the 50 per cent figure. 
While the present list of contributing 
firms, numbering more than 300, repre- 
sents a complete cross-section of the tex- 
tile industry, there is much room for 
further expansion of the list. 

The present membership of more than 
5,500 includes nearly every chemist, dyer 
and technician in the textile field. Stand- 
ards for consumer fabrics and testing 
methods to make them practical and 
usable constitute the major part of AATCC 
research along with work on the applica- 
tion of dyes and finishes. 

In the light of the increasing importance 
of tests and standards to a sound indus- 
try and to each individual in it, many 
would be willing to help defray the rising 
costs of such work, either by joining or 
increasing their contribution, if they 
checked up on what they are getting for 
their money. 

The campaign is being staged as a 
prelude to the National Convention in 
Augusta, Georgia, October 21-23, when 
once again the technical papers will em- 
phasize the broad scope of the research 
advance by the Association and the in- 
dustry as a whole during the past year. 
The papers are published as the Associa- 
cion’s contribution to the advancement of 
the industry in general and almost every 
phase is touched upon. Since the Victory 
Convention following the end of World 
War II, the quality and timeliness of the 
technical papers has been outstanding. 
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EMMETT J. DRISCOLL 
National Chairman 


Corporate Membership Committee 


Continuation of such work is essential 
if textiles are to maintain their position 
and obtain their full share of the consumer 
dollar in a competitive market such as that 
at present prevailing. The AATCC has 
been at the forefront in pointing out the 
needs for applied research as well as in 
broadening its own research activities. 

Another reason for wide support of the 
Association is the fact that a great amount 
of work is accomplished at comparatively 
low costs because so much time is con- 
tributed voluntarily by individuals work- 
ing in their own and company labora- 
tories. 

Corporate membership committees have 
been activated for the campaign in each 
of the 10 sections, including the two new 
sections, one on the Pacific Coast and the 
other in Western New England. The com- 
mittee chairmen are: 
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Northern New England Section 
Edward S. Chapin, W. C. Durfee Com- 
pany, Boston, Massachusetts 
Rhode Island Section 
Kenneth J. Broden, Sherwin-Williams 
Company, Providence, Rhode Island 
Western New England Section 
John B. Dick, Pond Lily Company, 
New Haven, Connecticut 
New York Section 
Ernest H. Hart, Fair Lawn Finishing 
Company, New York, New York 
Philadelphia Section 
Frederick C. Scholler, Scholler Brothers, 
Inc., Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Piedmont Section 
S. M. Cone, Cone Finishing Company, 
Greensboro, North Carolina 
Southeastern Section 
A. K. Haynes, Rohm & Haas Co., Inc., 
Atlanta, Georgia 
South Central Section 
H. A. Rodgers, National Aniline Divi- 
sion, Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., 
Chattanooga, Tennessee 
Mid-W est Section 
E. W. Camp, National Aniline Divi- 
sion, Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., 
Chicago, Illinois 
Pacific Coast Section 
F. T. Wilhelm, American Aniline Prod- 
ucts, Inc., Los Angeles, California 
Every member of the Association should 
take a vital interest in this campaign and 
cooperate to the fullest extent so that it 
may be brought to a successful conclusion. 
If your company is not now a corporate 
member of the AATCC point out the ad- 
vantages of such membership. If your 
company is a corporate member empha- 
size the important need for increased con 
tributions. 
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The Economics of Instrumentation 


T would be a waste of time for me to 

attempt to discuss even briefly the im- 
portance of precise control in your in- 
dustry. I am sure your daily experience 
proves its importance far more forcibly 
than I could demonstrate. Certainly your 
presence here exhibits your interest in 
the subject. 

One of the reasons why industrial in- 
struments are so widely used is the fact 
that they assist in obtaining more precise 
control. However, this is only one of sev- 
eral reasons. 

In order to appreciate the whole value 
of modern control instruments it is first 
necessary to reconsider the objective of 
any plant or mill. Every manufacturing 
establishment must produce the best pos- 
sible product at the lowest possible cost. 
A finishing mill is no exception. Any 
equipment which is installed in the mill 
must, therefore, justify all costs involved 
in its purchase, operation and mainten- 
ance by contributing to: 

1. Product quality and uniformity. 

2. Reduction of waste. 


3. Reduction of production costs. 


Instruments, if considered as process 
equipment, can be tested against each of 
these objectives in turn. 

Product quality requires close process 
control. Once the conditions of time, tem- 
perature, etc., necessary to obtain the de- 
sired product quality have been deter- 
mined, these conditions must be main- 
tained without variance. If they are per- 
mitted to fluctuate at will, not only will 
product quality suffer, but uniformity, a 
very important factor, is practically lost. 
An excellent example of how time and 
temperature control contribute to quality 
and uniformity may be found in batch 


dyeing. 
Batch Dyeing Control 


Since the inception of the dyeing pro- 
cess, variation in shade has been tolerated 
as a necessary evil. However, new ma- 
chine designs, improved process methods 


and superior materials have made automa- 


Presented at meeting, Rhode Island Section, 
April 23, 1948. 
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CHARLES W. BOWDEN, JR. 


Brown Instrument Company 


tic control a practical means for minimiz- 
ing the problem. 

One convenient arrangement for control 
of batch dyeing (Figure 1) employs a time 
pattern transmitter and a temperature 
controller. The Time Pattern Transmitter 
moves the control index of the tempera- 
ture controller in accordance with a pre- 
determined time-temperature relationship. 
Since the controller maintains process tem- 
perature in accordance with the setting of 
its control index, the temperature follows 
the predetermined-cycle with high pre- 
cision. Thus, each successive lot of dyed 
goods is exposed to exactly the same pro- 
cessing cycle. The result is that shade varia- 
tions, caused by processing inaccuracies, 


are practically eliminated. 


Continuous Bleaching 


Waste in the textile industry occurs 
largely in the excessive use of power, 
steam or expensive chemicals and in the 
production of sub-standard or rejected 
goods. One of the best methods for avoid- 


ing this type waste is the complete in- 














strumentation of a process. In continuous 
bleaching, for example, remarkable econ- 
omies are realized. 

In order best to discuss the control re- 
quirements of a continuous bleaching 
range, a brief review of the process is 
helpful. Usually the process comprises two 
stages, the caustic boil-off and the peroxide 
bleach. Sometimes a third stage is added, 
an auxiliary chlorine bleach. 

The first stage is nearly always neces- 
sary to prepare the cloth for effective 
bleaching by removal of dirt, oils, waxes, 
etc. and by swelling the fibers to facilitate 
penetration of the bleaching agent. 

The equipment used in each stage of a 
bleaching range is identical. This permits 
the use of one stage ranges, since the 
cloth can be passed through the range 
once for the boil off, and after this op- 
eration is completed it can be passed 
through the same equipment a second 
time for the actual bleach. 

Each stage of the continuous bleaching 
operation can be divided into three simple 
operations as follows: 


l. Application of reagent. 





SUPPLY 


LEGEND 

@ NEW-MATIC TIME PATTERN TRANSMITTER 

@ TEMPERATURE CONTROLLER RESET BY TRANSMITTER 

@ THERMOMETER BULB 

@ DIAPHRAGM VALVE 

© SQUEEZE ROLLS 

@© PERFORATED STEAM COILS 

@ BULB ENTRANCE 

@ THERMOMETER TUBING 

| 
© 
DYEING CONTROL 
Figure 1. Batch Dyeing Control 
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Figure 2. Equipment for Continuous Bleaching. 
A. Washer and squeeze rolls. 
B. Saturator with squeeze rolls. 
C. J-Box. 


2. Reaction. 
3. Removal of reaction products. 


A saturator is employed to apply re- 
agent to the cloth. Reaction takes place in 
the J-box and reaction products are re- 
These 
are shown in Figure 2 where (A) is the 
washer, (B) the (C) the 
J-Box. In most washer is in- 


stalled 


moved by a_ washer. three units 


saturator, and 
ranges a 

the 
the cloth and remove extrane- 
Each 


equipped with squeeze rolls to remove ex- 


ahead of first saturator to 


“wet-out” 
saturator and washer is 


ous dirt. 


cess reagent and water. 


Squeeze Roll Loading 


The for 


uniformity 


first requirement producing 
of bleaching is to treat the 
cloth with a constant quantity of reagent. 
this 


unless the concentration of reagent in the 


It is difficult to meet requirement 
saturator, and the moisture content of the 
both as 


this unit, are fixed quantities. It is thus 


cloth it enters and as it leaves 
evident that loading of the squeeze rolls 
located before and after the saturator is 
critical. 

Of the several methods of roll loading 
it is generally admitted that air pressure 
is the most flexible and is also quite re- 
producible. Control of pneumatically load- 
ed rolls is easily obtainable by means of 
a pressure regulator and a dial type pres- 
sure gauge, as shown in Figure 3. A trans- 
fer switch is usually considered necessary 
at pneumatic loading stations to permit 
convenient opening of the rolls during 
threading and a push button station for 
inching the rolls is a desirable feature. 
A two-pen pressure gauge to record the 
loading of the rolls on each side of the 
saturator is generally considered necessary. 
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Saturator Control 


Operating results from many bleaching 


ranges have proved that reducing the 
water content of the goods in the J-box 
improves the whiteness of the bleach. 


Therefore, it is desirable to operate the 
rolls at maximum design pres- 
hold the 


In practice, however, a con- 


squeeze 


sure, and to water content at 
about 50%. 
stant moisture content is rarely if ever 
obtained. 

As a result of moisture content varia- 
tion in the cloth, the rate of exhaustion 
of saturator liquor is also variable. Ex- 


perience has shown that even when chem- 


icals are delivered to the saturator at a 
constant rate, the level in the saturator 
rises and falls at an uneven rate. Ob- 


viously level changes preclude uniformity 
of saturation, and consequently level con- 


trol is necessary. 





An adequate system of level control 
for the saturator includes a bubbler type 
liquid level meter which operates a valve 
on the water supply line. With this type 
the 


is @S- 


of control, chemicals are added to 
saturator at a constant rate which 
tablished by solution analysis, and water 
is added as required to maintain a con- 
stant level. 

The need for automatic chemical con- 
has been 


brought to our attention numerous times. 


trol of saturator solutions 
We are currently working on this prob- 
lem and hone to sclve it in the near future. 

The use of temperature control in satu- 
rators is still a somewhat controversial 
point. However, operation of the caustic 
saturator at an elevated temperature has 
greatly simplified the problem of 


trolling J-box temperature, has reduced 


con- 


the quantity of steam condensate in the 
J-box, and has consequently contributed 
bleaching. 
Where the saturators are heated, tempera- 


materially to uniformity of 
ture control is necessary for the economy 
it produces and for the safety of the op- 
erators. 

Temperature control of peroxide satura- 
tors is even more important than in caus- 
In addition to the advan- 
tages previously described, it has another 


tic saturators. 
valuable function. If hot washers are used 
in the range, the temperature in the satu- 
120° F. 
cause excessive decomposition of peroxide. 


rator will often rise above and 


This not only affects J-box temperature 
control, but may also reduce the concentra- 
tion of peroxide in the fabric, both of 
which interfere with the efficacy of the 
bleach. For these reasons an “ElectroniK” 


potentiometer with throttling action is 
recommended for saturator temperature 


control. Saturator controls are shown in 
Figure 4. 


2 Pen Pressure 


Washer Recorder Saturator 
Squeeze ees il Squeeze 
Ralls, Rolls 





Pneumatic 
Cylinder 


Loading 
Station 










| | Pneumatic 
— Cylinder 


Figure 3. Control of Pneumatic Squeeze Roll Loading. 
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Figure 4. Saturator Controls. 
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Figure 5. J-Box Thermocouple Assembly. 
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Two of the most critical variables in 


continuous bleaching are the temperature past the steam 
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Figure 6. DuPont J-Box Control 
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Figure 7. Becco J-Box Conirol. 


the side of the box. 


It has been found highly 


downward in 


heater desirable to 


use a flow meter to control the delivery 


chest. Upon of steam to the Becce J-box. Temperature 


control is obtained by measuring cloth 


and steam consumption of the J-box. An 
excess of steam results in non-uniformity 
of bleach, 


chemicals are leached out and diluted by 


and low quality because the 
steam condensate. A deficiency of steam 
also produces sub-standard results because 
reaction temperature is too low. Tem- 
perature control maintains steam consump- 
tion at the optimum value. 

The 


tory temperature control in the J-box de- 


method for maintaining satisfac- 
pends upon the type of J-box used. The 
Du Pont type incorporates a cloth heater 
to raise the cloth temperature to the op- 


timum value prior to its delivery to the 


October 4 
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reaching the top it moves to the plaiter 
which distributes it in the J-box. 

The unit is controlled from a thermo- 
couple (Figure 5) in the side of the first 
tube of the cloth heater. An ElectroniK 
potentiometer Throttlor controller meas- 
ures thermocouple temperature and regu- 
lates the flow of steam to the cloth heater 


the 


The control system is shown in Figure 6. 


by means of a valve in steam line. 


The Becco J-box is somewhat simpler 
in construction than the Du Pont. There 
is no separate heater in the Becco unit, 
and steam is introduced directly into the 


J-box through a distribution chest located 
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temperature in the box with an “Electro- 
niK” potentiometer which regulates the 
the steam 


position of the set point of 


flow meter, as shown in Figure 7. Very 


satisfactory control is gained by this 


method. 
Control of Washing 


The washing operation of a bleaching 
range is also highly important, since in- 
adequate washing can cause innumeratle 
difficulties. In general cold washing is not 
cases where a 


satisfactory, but in some 
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copious supply of cheap water is avail- 
able, cold washing has been successfully 
used. 

Normally, however, hot washing is pre- 
ferred. Although some of the impurities 
and reaction products in the cloth are 
easily removed by cold water, others are 
tend to adhere 


Hot 


remove 


insoluble or 
the 


required to 


relatively 


tenaciously to fabric. water is 


usually these. Fur- 
thermore, hot water is less likely to permit 
redeposition of such contaminants on the 
fabric after they have been loosened in 
the steaming operation. Often where wa- 
hot 


ter costs are appreciable, washing 


actually effects an economy, since the 
steam used costs less than the water saved. 

Where hot water washing is employed, 

economy of operation requires both tem- 

perature and flow control of the washer 

water. Temperature control precludes the 

waste of steam and prevents dangerous 

| overheating. ‘Water flow control is neces- 


i sary to conserve both steam and water. 


The instrument for temperature control 


is identical to those used for saturator 
and J-box temperature control. A record- 
ing meter is used for flow control. These 


instruments are shown in Figure 8. 


For obvious reasons the speed at which 
cloth enters a bleaching range must be 
synchronized with the speed at which it 
leaves. Synchronization of these speeds 
difficult task 
indicating tachometers are provided for 
them. Only 


are needed, one at the entering end of the 


can become a very unless 


measuring tachometers 


two 
range and one at the exit end. The tacho- 
meters are calibrated in yards per minute. 
They can be attached to the drive mechan- 
ism of any convenient driving roll. 

In order meth- 


to provide a simple 
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Figure 8. Washer Water Flow and Temperature Controls. 


od for checking the heat economy of the 
entire range and a means for steam ac- 
counting, a flow meter is installed on the 
main steam line to the entire range. This 
instrument, in addition to fostering econ- 
omy, also assists the operator in maintain- 


ing standard operating conditions. ; 


The Economy of Bleaching 
Controls 


Fortunately, at one of the nation’s larg- 
est mills, the instrumentation of a bleach 
range was installed unit by unit, enabling 
the savings of each control unit to be in- 
dependently identified. A master steam 
flow meter showed the savings which ac- 
crued as each control system was added. 

With automatic control on J-boxes only, 


steam consumption of the range averaged 


AUTOMATIC 
CONTROL 
ON J-BOXES 
& WASHERS 
—_—S 


77304%HR. 9 f% 


CONTROL 
ON ENTIRE 
RANGE 
FULLY 


AUTOMATIC 


44507HR 







7750 Ibs. per hour, as is shown in Figure 
9. The addition of flow and temperature 
controllers for washer water, reduced 
steam usage to 7730 lbs. per hour. When 
complete installed 
only 4450 Ibs. per hour of steam were 
used. This amounted to a saving of $36.00 
per day or more than $13,000.00 per year 
on one range. Thus steam savings alone 
amortized the total 
less than one year. The savings in water 


instrumentation was 


instrument cost in 


consumption were equally impressive and 
additive. 

Complete instrumentation also conserves 
peroxide and other chemicals, and helps 
to minimize accidents. 

Of course, the most significant saving 
which accrues as a result of complete 
instrumentation is the decrease in quan- 
tity of spoiled or off grade goods. It is 
difficult to estimate the cash value of this 
economy because of differences in costs, 
and quantity of rejected material, between 
different types of goods and in different 
plants. 

Cost of production is sometimes con- 
sidered even more important than quality 
The 


mentation on production costs are mani- 


and conservation. effects of instru- 
fested in several ways in addition to the 
savings in power and material costs. In- 
cluded are avoidance of reprocessing, in- 
crease in rate of production, and increase 
in labor efficiency as well as trimming 
back of over runs. The avoidance of re- 
processing is closely connected with high 
and uniform quality. This has been dis- 
cussed before and does not warrant more 
than brief 


During the current shortage of skilled 


mention here. 


operators of all kinds, instruments are 


particularly important for increasing the 


THE ECONOMY OF COMPLETE INSTRUMENTATION 
ON A CONTINUOUS BLEACHING RANGE 


Figure 9. 
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efficiency of labor. In any process, the 
AUTOMATIC 
CONTROL 
ON J-BOXES 
ONLY 
© 7750%HR 
' 
STEAM SAVINGS 
$150/HOUR WHAT 
$ 3600/DAY THIS 
$13140/YEAR MEANS 
COMPLETE be din 
CONTROL EXTLe 
COSTS MILLMAN 
$8,000 
October 4, 1945 
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installation of complete automatic con- 
trol allows the trained operator to be up- 
graded to technician, since he is no longer 
required to handle all process details. In 
a position of supervisory capacity, he is 
able to operate several units instead of 
only one, and still has time available to 
train new operators when this is necessary. 
While labor economy is of considerable 
assistance in automatically controlled 
batch processes, it is far more important 
in continuous operations. 

In a continuous process time ceases to 
be an independent variable. While it is 
frequently possible in batch operation to 
the 
ment, to compensate for such factors as 


shorten or lengthen time of treat- 
temperature differences, this is usually im- 
Be- 


cause time of treatment is fixed, most of 


possible in continuous processing. 


the other variables must also be fixed. 
ambient conditions, steam 
strength of 


Changes in 
and 


occur in 


pressure, reagents, are 
bound to process. These 
load changes, as they are called, necessi- 
tate changes in valve settings, etc. to main- 


any 


tain all variables at constant values. Since 
load changes of limited magnitude are 
constantly occurring, and since each valve 
adjustment usually necessitates a corre- 
sponding adjustment of every other valve, 
it will easily be seen that manual control 
is impractical. 

Even if it were economically sound to 
place a man at every valve, there is no 
way on earth to keep his attention con- 


his job. 


ments, on the other hand, operate con- 


tinually focused upon Instru- 
stantly, making just the right amount of 
correction at just the right time. Thus, 
the process remains on the beam |ecause 
get off. 


reason for continuous 


it never has a chance to 


The 


operation is that it produces a larger out- 


principal 


put at lower cost and at higher average 
quality. To install continuous equipment 
without utilizing every nossible means for 
increasing the rate of production and low- 
ering the cost of operation, is obviously 
unsound. It is almost invariably found 
that continuous processes are inoperable 
without certain key control instruments. 
Addition of the 


remaining instruments 


necessary for complete automatic control 


constitute a relatively small investment 


with a high rate of return. 
back 


bleaching, one range with a minimum of 


Referring again to continuous 
instruments reauires six overators. With 
complete instrumentation the number of 
Operators is reduced to two. The output 
of the range can be as much as ten to 
eleven times that of an average kier. 
The experience of many users of instru- 
ments indicates that the average cost of 
each unit is approximately $750.00. Since 
their useful life the 


averages ten years, 
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annual cost including the expense of main- 
tenance and amortization, a reasonable 
figure for investment return and over- 
head, is only about $300.00 per instru- 
ment. When compared with the savings 
accomplished, $300.00 seems ridiculously 
low. 

To summarize the economic advantages 
of instrumentation we find that, 
small original investment, product qual- 
ity and uniformity are improved, waste is 
reduced, and production cost is lowered. 
Ne other process equipment can do more. 


for a 


Use of Instruments in the Textile 
Industry 
The question is frequently raised as to 


instruments shculd be used in the 
industry. To answer this question 


where 
textile 
in a most logical manner, it is first neces- 
sary to divide all textile operations into 
tliree general classes: power, mechanical 
processing, and chemical processing. 
Power instrumentation is a subject in 
itself and is a well-known science. It is 
too extensive a subject to discuss here in 
detail, but the effectiveness of a few well 
placed integrating flow meters will save 
their cost many times over. Steam is ex- 


pensive. Be sure it isn’t wasted. 


The adaptability of instruments to 
mechanical processing is somewhat lim- 
ited. Air conditioning controls, tachom- 


eters, and similar devices usually constitute 
the majority of instruments for this phase 
of textile operations. 

Chemical processing offers almost un- 
limited opportunity for adaptation of in- 
struments. They are useful wherever the 


measurement or control of any variable 
will contribute to process efficiency. Those 
variables which are most frequently meas- 
ured and controlled, and which have con- 
the 


the instrument 


industry, are flow, liquid level, pressure 


stituted backbone of 
and temvperature. Modern instrumentation, 
however, goes far beyond these traditional 


concepts. The measurement of the mois- 


ture content or regain of yarn is well 
established. Control of pH is finding 
greatly increased utility. More recently 


developed instruments include those which 
measure solution concentration by means 


of snecific gravity, oxidation-reduction po- 


tential, or electrical conductivity, and 
those which measure the concentration 
and/or composition of gases. Spectro- 


scopes, viscometers and other tyves of la- 
boratory apparatus are being adapted to 
continuous recording by means of the 
ElectroniK Potentiometer and are being 
Many 
types of instruments are in development. 

The 


broad 


moved to the plant. other new 


subject of instrumentation is so 


and the use of instruments is in- 


creasing so rapidly that I can only hope 
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to have susgested some of the potentiali- 
ties in the short time available to me. 


During the course of this paper, I have 
mentioned only a few of the many instru- 
ment applications currently employed in 
textile finishing mills. I am very sorry that 
time did not permit a discussion of con- 
tinuous dyeing. Even though a consider- 
atle quantity of literature has been pub- 
lished on instrumentation of textile mills, 
we have hardly begun to realize the po- 
tentialities. All of these instru- 
ment applications amount to a mere 
scratch on the surface of profitable usage. 


current 


The only sure method for realizing the 
maximum potentialities of automatic con- 
trol in the textile industry is cooperation 
between textile and instrument engineers. 
You, who know far more about textile 
processing than we ever can, are therefore 
better able to recognize the problems. Al- 
though we have considerable experience 
with textile instrumentation, our specialty 
is process control. The combination of 
your knowledge and ours cannot fail to 
iniprove product quality and lower unit 
costs. 


Change in New York 
Meeting Dates 


HE dates for the first two meetings of 

the New York Section in 1949 have 
been changed from January 14th and 
February 28th to January 28th and March 
ith. These meetings will be held at the 
Hotel New Yorker, New York City. 





CALENDAR 


PHILADELPHIA SECTION 


Meetings: November 12, January 
(Kugler’s, Philadelphia) 


NORTHERN NEW ENGLAND SECTION 


November 19 


28, 1949 


Meeting: 


SOUTHEASTERN SECTION 
Meeting: December 4 (Atlanta, Ga.) 


WESTERN NEW ENGLAND SECTION 
“embe ary 14, 
Meetings: October 29, December 3, January 
1949, February 25, April 8, May 20. 


NEW YORK SECTION 
Meetings: November 19, 

March 4, April 1, May 6 
Outing: June 17. 


January 28 1949 


PACIFIC COAST SECTION 
Meeting: October 15 (Mona Lisa Restaurant 
3343 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif.) 


NATIONAL CONVENTION 
October 21-23 (Sheraton Bon Air Hotel. Av- 
gusta, Ga.). 
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National 


Meeting 
and 


Convention 
Augusta, Georgia 
October 21-23 


Headquarters: 
Sheraton 


Bon Air Hotel 


Publicity for the Augusta 
Convention 


ei HE Publicity Committee, composed of 
A. R. Thompson, Chairman, Earl 
Mauldin, Assistant Chairman, Junius M. 
Smith and Glenn Bellamy, have had the 
pleasure of bringing you announcements 
of the various activities which are planned 
for the National Convention to be held in 
Augusta, Georgia, on October 2Ist to 
23rd, 1948. 


of the different committees have been pre- 


Biographies of the chairmen 


pared and have appeared in the DYE- 
STUFF REPORTER. 

The Publicity Committee has en- 
deavored to stimulate interest and attend- 
ance at the Augusta National Convention. 
We have not attempted to descrite all of 
the pleasant surprises which are in store 
for those who attend the Convention, but 
this Opportunity is taken to suggest that 
you come early and enjoy the program of 
which has 


been carefully planned to compensate you 


scientific and social interest 
for sacrifice of time away from your duties 
while attending the convention. 

We hope that your realization of profit 
and pleasure in attending the Augusta 
National Convention will far exceed your 


fondest expectations. 





Convention Theme: 


“Advancing Textiles through Research” 
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A. R. THOMPSON 
Chairman, Publicity Committee 


“Art,” as he is better known, was born 
in Lowell, Massachusetts on January 13, 
1899 and received his schooling entirely in 
the city of his birth having attended grade 
school, high school and Lowell Textile In- 
stitute, graduating from the latter in 1922 
with a degree of Bachelor of Textile 
Chemistry. His last two years at LTI were 
spent as assistant instructor in analytical 
chemistry. His thesis for his degree “Uses 
of Hydrosulfite and Related Products in 
the Textile Industry” led to his first posi- 
tion after graduating in 1922 when he 
was employed by Rohm and Haas Company 
in their laboratories at Bristol, Pa. as a 
research chemist in the application of 
sodium hydrosulfite and similar products 
in the textile industry. 


He moved to Charlotte, N. C. in 1924 
to open the first Southern office for 
Rohm and Haas Company and was South- 
ern manager for this company until July, 
1931. He then went to North Carolina 
Finishing Company, Salisbury, N. C. as 
Superintendent until November, 1933 
when he moved to Charlotte and became 
connected with the Sales Department of 
Ciba Company, Inc., where he has spent 
the past fifteen years. 

Art was married on May 15, 1923 to 
Madeleine K. Pinkham of Lowell, Mass. 
He has one married daughter, Charlotte 
Evelyn of Cartersville, Va., and a son, 
Arthur Robert, Jr. a midshipman in the 
third class of the United States Naval 
Academy at Annapolis, Md. 

Art's main hobby is magic and Little 
Theater acting — minor hobbies include 
golf and barber shop quartets. 
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Association of Textile Chemists and Colorists 





Intersectional Contest 
Committee, Southeastern 
Section 





HOWARD M. WADDLE 
Chairman, Intersectional Contest Committee, 
Southeastern Section 


D* HOWARD M. WADDLE, head 
of the Chemical 


search Division, West Point Manufactur- 


Department, Re- 


ing Company, Shawmut, Alabama, is 


Chairman of the Intersectional Contest 
Committee for the Southeastern Section. 
Dr. Waddle received his B.S. from Baker 
University, Baldwin, Kansas, in 1928, his 
M. S. from the University of Colorado, 
Boulder, Colorado, in 1930 and his Ph.D 
from the University of Wisconsin, Madi- 
son, Wisconsin, in 1940. He started as an 
instructor at the Georgia School of Tech- 
nology, Atlanta, Georgia, in 1930 and rose 
to Associate Professor. He left this posi- 
tion in 1944 to take over his present work. 
Dr. Waddle has done research work on 
the chlorination of esters, naval stores, 
cellulose chemistry, and application of 
organic chemistry to textile processing. 
Other members of Dr. Waddles’s com- 
mittee are: 
A. Kempton Haynes 
Rohm & 
lanta, Georgia. 
Matthew T. Barnhill 
Avondale Mills, Sylacauga, Alabama. 


Haas Company, Inc., At 


Charles A. Jones 
Georgia School of Technology, At- 
lanta, Georgia. 
Leslie L. Bamberger 


Lannett Bleachery & Dye Works, 
Lanett, Alabama. 
S. Jack Davis 
Research Mills 


Company, LaGrange, Georgia. 


Division, Callaway 

The title of the paper which will be 
presented at the contest in Augusta, Geor- 
gia, on October 23rd is “The Effect of 
Sulfur Black on the Tendering of Cotton 
Yarns.” 

The paper will be presented by Dr. 
Waddle and the judge representing the 
section will be Dr. James S. Taylor of 
the Georgia Institute of Technology. 


October 4, 1948 
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Membership Applications 
SENIOR 


Ormond W. Howe—Supt. Dyeing & Fin- 
ishing, Vanity Fair Mills, Monroeville, 
Ala. Sponsors: A. K. Haynes, S. J. Davis. 

John O. Hugenschmidt—Head Dyer, Wee- 
hawken Dye Works, Inc., Weehawken, 


N. J. Sponsors: H. E. Hager, E. R. 
Heintz. 
Hans O. Kauffmann—Dir. of Research, 


Buffalo Electro-Chemical Co., Inc., Buf- 

falo, N. Y. Sponsors: F. X. Nerney, 

B. K. Easton. 

Kohn—Tech. & 
Textil La Corona, Havana, Cuba. Spon- 
sors: W. O. Neeb, J. Wauters. 

Otto W. 
craft Corp. Ltd., San Francisco, 

MacDowall, H. A. 


Hermann Dyer, Corp. 


Kramer, Jr.—Boss Dyer, Color- 

Calif. 

Sponsors: K. Des 
Marais. 

Everett B. Law—Dyer, Bradford Dyeing 
Association, Westerly, R. I. 
R. S. Highling, E. J. Chornyei. 

Theodore LeSavoy—Vice Pres., Newport 


Sponsors: 


Finishing Corp., Fall River, Mass. Spon- 

sors: E. J. Capuano, P. Strengs. 
Hans K. Liffmann—Dyer, Brooklyn Yarn 
Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
P. Bauer, R. FitzGibbon. 
A. Lyons—Mgr., Frank G. North, 
Ga. 
Searcy, III. 


Dye Company, 
Sponsors: J. 
Robert 
Inc., Marietta, 
Dozier, W. E. H. 
Carroll F, 


Sales., American Aniline Products, Inc., 


Sponsors: G. L. 


Martin, Jr—Demonstrator & 


Charlotte, N. C. Sponsors: J. H. Orr, 
A. S. Cooley. 
James LL. Melutyre—Supt., Burlington 


Mills Corp., Neuse, N. C. 
Moss, C. B. Ordway. 
Charles P. McClelland—Chem. Sales De- 


velopment, Carbide & Carbon Chemi- 


Sponsors: D. 


cals Corp., New York, N. Y. Sponsors: 
H. B. McClure, C. W. 
tlexander H. McKenzie—Supt. Dyeing & 


Patton. 


Finishing, Portland Woolen Mills, Inc., 
Portland, Ore. Sponsors: H. B. Fenn, Jr., 


T. M. Marshall. 
Samuel Machlis—Vice Pres., York Re- 
search Laboratories, Inc., Stamford, 


Conn. Sponsors: J. E. Lynn, J. M. Hood. 
Robert J. 


Manning—Salesman, E. I. du 





Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., Wilming- 
ton, Del. Sponsors: J. H. Shipp, L. 
Collins. : 
Xavier J. 
solidated Silk Dyeing Corp., Brooklyn 6, 
N. Y. Sponsors: F. Schlayer, A. Lifland. 
Jules M. Mele—Asst. 
Woolen Co., Pittsfield, Mass. Sponsors: 


Maurer—Owner & Dyer, Con- 


Foreman, Berkshire 


H. Gendreau, C. H. A. Schmitt. 
Charles T. Mentzer, Jr—Sales Mgr., E. I. 


du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., 


Wilmington, Del. Sponsors: J. H. Shipp, 
L. Collins. 
Edwin B. Michaels—Res. 


Director, York 
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Sponsors: J. E. Lynn, J. M. Hood. 
Mariam S. Morse—Instructor, Ohio Uni- 


versity, Athens, Ohio. Sponsors: C. W. 


Dorn, M. L. Rollins. 

Robert B. Mulcrone—Chemist, Washougal 
Woolen Mills, Washougal, Wash. Spon- 
sors: T. M. Marshall, O. E. Schmidt. 

Anglo Fab- 
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Edward J. Paquette—Dyer, 
rics, Webster, Mass. Sponsors: 
Hobby, R. M. England. 

Shao Y. Chemical Engr., Central 
Chemical Works, Shanghai, China. Spon- 
sors: C. Z. Draves, J. R. Bonnar. 

Edgar J. Poh—Mycologist, R. T. Vander- 
bilt Co., Inc., Norwalk, Conn. Sponsors: 
J. C. Walker, H. C. Hennig. 

Paul W. Reeves—Overseer of Dyeing, 
Guild Northland Worsted Mill, Laconia, 
N. H. Sponsors: T. W. Shoesmith, A. H. 
Peel. 

Hazel M. 
College for Women, Denton, Tex. Spon- 
sors: C. W. Dorn, J. 

William E. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., Deep- 
water, N. J. Sponsors: R. M. Markham, 
A. O. Bradley. 

Theodore §S. Rowland, Jr—Chem. Sales 
Engr., Atlantic Refining Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. Sponsors: S. G. 
W. H. Bertolet, Jr. 

Alfred E, Roy—Dyer, Belding Heminway 
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Rennoe—Teacher, Texas State 


R. Bonnar. 
Robinson—Supervisor, E. I. 


Davenport, 


Corticelli Co., Putnam, Conn. Sponsors: 
A. P. Roy, F. F. 
John G. Ryan—Colorist, Bieber Goodman 


Myers. 


Corp., Danbury, Conn. Sponsors: R. J. 
Casey, R. FitzGibbon. 

Harry 
cal Corp., Fair Lawn, N. J. 
W. W. Chase, J. W. McCalla. 

John T. 


Engineering 


Seligman—Sales Asst., Interchemi- 


Sponsors: 


Shannon—Mgr. & Engr., Keese 
Co., Hollywood, Calif. 
L. Wilhelm, M. Krieger. 

Herbert Simon—Colorist, Associated Tex- 


Sponsors: F. 


tile Printing Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. Spon- 


sors: I. Lovit, S. S. Horowitz. 
Elis G. R. Sjoklint—Supt. of Dyeing, 
Boras Wafveri Aktiebolag, Boras, 


Sweden. Sponsors: S. Arnold, F. W. 
Hellman. 

Howard A. Smith—Color Ho- 

Processing Co., Rossville, Ga. 


V. Helms, H. A. Loveless, 


Chemist, 
siery 
Sponsors: E. 
Jr. 

Harry H. Smith—Operating Supervisor, 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., 

Deepwater, N. J. Sponsors: R. T. Reed, 

N. J. Letang. 


Charles M. Standart—Sales Engr., Buffalo 


Electro Chemical Co., Inc., Buffalo, 
N. Y. Sponsors: T. R. Smith, D. S. 
Quern. 


James M. Straley—Research Chemist, Ten- 
nessee Eastman Corp., Kingsport, Tenn. 
Sponsors: D. H. Wilcox, Jr., W. L. 


Hicks. 
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John Wesley Sutton—Dyer, Dan River 
Mills, Danville, Va. Sponsors: W. M. 
Heusch, D. B. Ekstrom, Jr. 

Andrew W. Thomson—Dir. of Research, 
York Knitting Mills, Ltd., Toronto, 
Canada. Sponsors: C. W. Dorn, J. N. 
Dalton. 

John P. Thompson—Sales Engr., General 
Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y. 


Sponsors: J. R. Bonnar, H. F. Herr- 
mann. 
Eve E. Turnbull—aAsst. Prof., The Ohio 


State University, Columbus 10, Ohio. 
Sponsors: C. W. Dorn, J. R. Bonnar. 
Branson C. Wall—Dye Foreman, Melrose 
Hosiery Mills, Inc., High Point, N. C. 
Sponsors: R. H. Smith, J. D. Honeycutt. 

Frank F. Weglowski—Colorist, Precision 
Printers Corp., Fall River, Mass. Spon- 
sors: K. J. Broden, J. Dawson, Jr. 

C. Albee Williams—Chief Supervisor, E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., Deep- 
water, N. J. Sponsors: A. O. Bradley, 
H. I. Stryker. 

John R. Williams—Chem. Sales Mgr., E. I. 
du Pont de Co. 
Wilmington, Del. Sponsors: J. H. Shipp, 
L. Collins. 

Harold Zafos—Owner, Atlas Dye Works, 
San Francisco, Calif. Sponsors: H. A. 
Des Marais, F. L. Wilhelm. 

Chemist, J. R. 


Sponsors: 


Nemours & Inc., 


Evans & 


F. W. 


Frank Zeissig 
Co., Camden, N. J. 
Mitchell, E. R. Beigbeder. 
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Peter J. Bosco—Princeton Knitting Mills, 
Watertown, Conn. Sponsors: E. Young, 
C. E. Jeremiah. 

Joseph FP. Crvarich—Technician, Frank Ix 

& Sons, Union City, N. J. 

E. N. Steiner, C. I. Taber. 


Sponsors: 


Irwin’ Daniels—Chemist, United Piece 

Dye Works, Los Angeles, Calif. Spon- 

sors: W. G. Fochler, J. R. Roscow. 

DeMaria—Lab. Worker, Ciba 
Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. Sponsors: 
J. P. Bauer, R. Chartener. 

Richard W. Jakubek—Pres., Dye Testers, 
Long Island City 3, N. Y. 
Irwin Wolder, J. F. Best. 

Thomas N. 

American 
River, Mass. 
A. H. Judge. 

Fernand Schlaeppi—Dyestuft Tech., Ciba 
Company, Basle, Switzerland. Sponsors: 
J. P. Bauer, E. D. Lind. 


Anthony 


Sponsors: 


Madden—Apprentice Tech- 
Thread Co., Fall 
Sponsors: F. E. Starkie, 


nician, 


Francis J. Tursi—Asst. Colorist, Liberty 
Print Works, Bronx, N. Y. Sponsors: 
R. R. Farwell, E. H. Gamble. 

Alan I. Wolpert—Textile Chemist, Tre- 
plow Products, Inc., Paterson, N. J. 


Sponsors: F. M. Bonnett, F. W. Swan. 
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Whitney R. Adams—Research Dir., John- 
son & Johnson, New Brunswick, N. J. 
Ada E. Armstrong—Asst. Prof., University 

of Georgia, Athens, Ga. 

William J. Ashworth—Salesman, Myles 
Salt Co., Inc., New Orleans, La. 

Henry C. August—Ink Technologist, St. 
Regis Paper Co., Toledo, Ohio. 

William Brown—N. E. Sales Repres., 
Royce Chemical Co., Carlton Hill, N. J. 

George F. Catlett—Engr.-Dir., Stream San- 
itation and Conservation Comm., Ra- 
leigh, N. C. 

Kenneth P. Geohegan—Tech. Director, 
Howard Paper Mills, Inc., Dayton, Ohio. 

Walter W. Gleadall—Tech. Sales Repres., 
The Procter & Gamble Distributing Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Bjorn Gylfe—Tech. Mgr. Dye House, 
Helsingfors Yllespinneri A.B., Helsing- 
fors, Finland. 

Erich A. Hansen—Megr., Buffalo Electro- 
Chemical Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Bertrand W. Hayward—Director, Phila- 

delphia Textile Inst., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Roger B. Hill—Salesman, The Melomo- 
line Co., New York, N. Y. 

Alvin W. Horton—Export Megr., Indus- 
trial Exports Corp., Los Angeles, Calif. 

William F. Hummel—Salesman, E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., Charlotte, 
|, i ee 

C. Eugene Hunter, Jr.—Sales Engg., H. W. 
Butterworth & Sons Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Charles J. Kellogg—Sales Repres., Becco 
Sales Corp., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Hiralal C. Khatiwala—Dye Importer, Jay- 
shanker Keshavram & Co., Bombay, 
India. 

Charles G. Klotzberger—Salesman, E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., Char- 
lotte, N. C. 

Henry F, Koll—Sales Mgr., E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co., Inc., Charlotte 1, 
NW. €. 


Louis Mauro—Vice Reliable 
Tanners, Inc., Gloversville, N. Y. 

R. S. McDougall—Elastic Webbing ( Aust.) 
Pty. Ltd., Melbourne, Australia. 

Edward J. Mendell—President, Edward 
Mendell Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 

Miles S$. Pendleton—Mgr., Kroy Wool 
Processors, Inc., Lowell, Mass. 

Everett A, Poore—Purch. Agt., Brookneal 
Mills, Brookneal, Va. 


James R. Taylor—Sr. Supervisor, E. I. du 


President, 


Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., Deep- 
water, N. J. 
Henry PF. Tingley—Salesman, Arnold 
Hoffman & Co., Inc., Providence, R. I. 
J. Gordon Waywell—Technician, Col- 
loids, Inc., Newark, N. J. 
Henry H. Weldon—President, Compex 
Chemical Cce., Inc., 155 John St., New 
York, N. Y. 
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Hugh Christison, Chairman 


Developing a detergency comparator. 
Evaluation will proceed upon arrival of 
new model. 


COLOR 


Dr. E. |. Stearns, Chairman 
Proposed test methods for 
1. Dyeing of wool with acid dyes. 
2. Spectrophotometric examination of 
dyes in solution. 





STUDENT 

Shao L. Soo—Georgia Inst. of Technology. 
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James E. Townsend—Georgia Inst. of 
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William B. Sutherland, Jr.—Philadelphia 
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Kenneth G. McKenzie—Rhode Island 
School of Design. Sponsor: H. B. Sturte- 
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cal College. Sponsor: R. C. Goodwin. 
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Seattle, Wash. Sponsors: T. D. Johnson, 
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Harry M. Fieger—Salesman, L. H. Butcher 
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Julian Maas—Chemist, U. S. Naval Cloth- 
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T. J. Seery, W. F. Prien. 

William E. McMann—Asst. Supt. of Dye- 
ing, Dan River Mills, Inc., Schoolfield, 
Va. Sponsors: D. B. Ekstrom, Jr., J. J. 
Valter. 

Robert Mishell—President, Dye Masters, 
Inc., Inglewood, Calif. Sponsors: J. 
Smith, H. A. DesMarais. 

Harry E. Norton—Gen. Mgr., The Mason 
Silk Co., Winsted, Conn. Sponsors: R. J. 
Carey, E. Young. 





John Patterson—Dyer, Baxter Kelly & 
Faust, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. Sponsors: 
J. A. Kelly, W. O. Neeb. 

Peter M. Shonk—Plant Mgr., Warwick 
Chemical Co., Rock Hill, S. C. Sponsors: 
W. E. Murray, R. A. Pingree. 
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Jane E. Hathaway — Research Chemist, 
Midwest Research Inst., Kansas City, 
Mo. Sponsors: L. G. Johnston, M. R. 
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Arthur G. Cox—Salesman, Swift & Co., 
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Randle E, Dunning—Merit Clothing Co., 
Mayfield, Ky. 

David R. Greene — Salesman, Nyanza 
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N. A. Johnson. 
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Education: Chemical Engineer, University 
of Vienna. 

Experience: Dyeing and finishing of cotton 
and synthetic fibers, including applica- 
tion of vats, naphthols and Indigosols, 
resin finishes, and tricot and tubular 
goods processing. 

Age 45; married, references; U. S. citizen; 

will go anywhere. 
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Boiling-out Cloth— 
Apparatus 
U. S. Pat. 2,441,991 


(Sherman Converse and H. A. Woodhead, Jr., 
May 25, 1948) 


B, 3, 01 


The patent relates to an apparatus for 
boiling-out cloth to render the raw fabrics 
clean and absorbent and in a suitable 
condition to be bleached, dyed or both. 
The apparatus consists of a closed cham- 
ber, heated by steam coils, which are im- 
mersed in bottom of the 
chamber. Other steam pipes are fixed in 
the walls of the chamber. The top portion 
is heated by steam too. The cloth is im- 


water in the 


pregnated with a suitable caustic soda so- 
It enters thereupon the chamber 
water seal and is subjected to 


lution. 
through 
steam hot water sprays and a 
washing operation. Finally the thoroughly 


leaves the chamber by an- 


sprays, 


cleaned fabric 


other water seal. These single steps can 
best be understood by the accompanying 
drawing (Fig. 2). The cloth designated as 
“C” passes first through the scouring box 
(120) filled 
through the seal trough (124). The mate- 
rial enters the chamber at (126). 
(81-83) are 


through the 


with caustic and thereupon 


Pertor- 


ated steam pipes provided 


which blow steam on and 


fabric which runs over upper rollers 


bottom rollers (136). The bot- 
(9) is filled 
a steam coil so that the 


(135) and 


tom of the chamber with 


water heated by 
always furnished 


whole compartment is 


with fresh saturated steam. A plurality of 


perforated steam pipes (93-98) is located 


above the container (140) in order to 
blow steam on the cloth for a second 
time. Other spray pipes are arranged for 


spraying hot water at substantially 210° 


F. between the layers of the fabric in its 


course upward and downward, whereby 
a pump (106) drives the water upwards 
through a manually operated valve (108). 
This best be 


The compartment 


detail can seen in Fig. 7. 


is divided by a parti- 
tion (143): the water used for washing 


the fabric runs in counterflow and the 
most contaminated water flows through 
valve (166) into’ the compartment, being 
finally off by (162). The 
water, contained in 
(142) 
almost pure and can be removed by valve 


(164). 


drained valve 


least contaminated 


the outlet sealing trough remains 


It is well possible that this apparatus 


could substitute for the kier boiling 
process. Although a great quantity of 
Steam is applied, the apparatus is well 


closed and isolated so that the device may 


work economically. An advantage is in 
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U. S. Pat. 2,441,991 
Apparatus for Boiling Out Cloth. 


the continuous and efficient pretreatment 
of the goods. 

Reference is made to U. S. Pat. 1,825,478 
(Rowley and Butterworth) which tries to 


solve the problem of a continuous pre- 


boiling and bleaching process by using 


for the first time J-formed containers 


which are placed within a closed com- 


partment. This device is characterized by 


working at normal atmospheric pressure. 


Fumeproofing—Increasing 
the Resistance by Impreg- 


nating with Cyanamid C, 4, 07 
U. S. Pat. 2,440,330 
Celanese Corp. of Amer., H. Dreyfus, April 


27, 1948) 


It is known in the prior art to use ni- 
trogenous products of basic character for 


making acetate cellulose dyeings more 


resistant to gas fumes. These bases how- 


ever are generally sparingly soluble in 


water so that very dilute, thus not effi- 


cient, solutions are available for impreg- 
nating the fabrics to be protected. For 
example the solubility of melamine (be- 
ing a very good protecting agent) is only 
0.5-1% 


is about 2%. It has 


that of dicyandiamide 
found that 
cyanamide which is readily soluble in wa- 


about and 


been 


ter gives a good effect too. The solubility 
of this product enables one to apply 5% 
solutions and even higher concentrations. 
An aqueous solution of cyanamide is con- 
ventionally prepared by dissolving it at 


low temperatures (about 40° C.) in wa- 
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and through 


ter, filtering 


passing CO 
the filtrate until the Ca- ions are removed 


by precipitation and filtration. Accord- 


ing to an example a fabric dyed with 


one of the gas fume sensitive blue an- 


thraquinone dyestuffs is padded with a 
6% cyanamide solution, containing 50 ml. 
acid per liter. The 
baked for 20 minutes at 


resistance of the 


glacial acetic fabric 
is dried and 
130° C. The 


combustion 


shade to 


gases is superior to a color 


not protected by the cyanamide impreg- 
nation. 
cited by the Patent Office 


are, amongst others: 


References 


U. S. Pat. 2,331,670 (1943) (Am. Cya- 
namid): higher substituted cyanamides 
are used for impregnating textile fibers 


to produce water repellent or softening 
effects. 

U. S. Pat. 2,318,464 
proving the dyeing properties of 


(Courtaulds): im- 


cellu- 








losic textiles, especially staple fibers 
(“Fibro”) by a cyanamide phenol form- 
aldehyde treatment. 

U. S. Pat. 2,247,353 (Laszlo Auer): sug- 
gests to make fabrics crushproof with a 
calcium cyanamide-formaldehyde solution. 

U. S. Pat. 2,234,889 (Courtaulds): im- 
proving the dyeing properties by first 
incorporating cyanamide and later on 
formaldehyde. 


Dyeing Apparatus for 
Continuous Development of 
Vat Colors C, 6 


U. S. Pat 2,441,992 
(Sherman Converse, May 25, 1948) 


Vat colors are best developed, as well 
known, in a short time and by exposing 
them to high temperatures. For example 
any vat dyestuff, developed at 212° F. 
and within 20 seconds, will be better 
fixed than in 2-5 min. during treatment 
at temperatures up to 180° F. On the 
other hand several of the fastest blue 
brands (Indanthrene Blue GCD or Ponsol 
Blue BCS) cannot be dyed in a regular 
dye bath at higher temperatures because 
these dyestuffs are destroyed when ap- 
plied in a reduced condition at elevated 
temperatures and/or for a longer time. 




































Another drawback is that immature fibers 
(“dead cotton”) show generally up as 
white specks whatever dyeing method 
(pigment or reduced vat) is employed. 
The present invention has the purpose 
to eliminate this defect of white specks 
and to give at the same time dyes of a 
maximum fastness to laundering with 
all types of dyestuffs. The cloth, indi- 
cated here by letter “C” (Fig. 3) enters 
the steam compartment (10) after im- 
pregnation in trough (27). An essential 
part of the apparatus is the booster box, 
mounted immediately outside of port 
(20). This construction is shown with 
some more details in Fig. 5. It consists 
of arcuate walls (40 and 41), terminated 
in plates (45, 46, 47) which form an apron 
portion of the trough, extending into 
the interior of the steam compartment. 
The immersion rolls (50), and at the exit 
port 50’), are hollow. A cooling liquid 
can flow through these hollow shafts. The 
amount of water can be regulated to 
obtain the temperature desired which is 
observed at (127). When a predetermined 
temperature is reached, air is admitted 
through a diaphragm valve and the flow 
of water through the jackets (59) and 
(60) is increased. The purpose is to keep 
the temperature in the booster trough 
at a constant low level. In contrast to this 
low temperature the steam compartment 
(10) is filled with steam which is per- 
manently regenerated by the water sup- 
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ply (100), heated by coil (106) and sealed 
at the entrance and exit port so that no 
steam can escape. Fabric (C) travels 
through the entrance port over the posi- 
tively driven rolls (67) and (80), leaving 
the steam chamber by a port, constructed 
exactly like the entrance port. The great 
advantage of this apparatus seems to he 
that padding is carried out at a low tem- 
perature without any damage to the 
vatted dyestuff solution followed by a 
sudden temperature increase bringing 
about a rapid fixation. It differs there- 
fore from the pigment padding construc- 
tion described in AM. DYEST. REP. 1945, 
207 (consisting of pigment padder, hot 
flue, chemical padder, steam chamber and 
so on; compare also with Vieira’s U. §, 
Pat. 2,415,379, AM. DYEST. REP. (1945), 
206. 

It has to be emphasized that pigment 
padding is deliberately avoided because 
of the possible disadvantage of showing 
“dead cotton” specks in many cases. A 
certain analogy can be found with the 
less elaborate “Electrofixer” described in 
Brit. P. 421,237 (I. G. Farbenindustrie 
A.G.). In this latter patent it was first 
disclosed that a principal advantage re- 
sulted in impregnating with vats at nor- 
mal temperatures and raising suddenly 
the temperature thereupon for a_ short 


time. Electrical heating means were ap- 
plied in the device, described in this 
Brit. patent. 





U. S. P. 2,441,992 
Dyeing Apparatus. 


Printing—Planographic 
Method—Dyestuff Containing 
Putties Dp, 3 
Brit. P. 592,484 
(Am. Cyanamid, Kienle-Amick-Kerns, Sept. 19 
1947) 


The printing method protected by the 
present patent differs absolutely from the 
standard procedure used in printing tex- 
tiles. The normal roller printing techni- 
que can be characterized by the so-called 
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“intaglio-method” ie., by applying the 
color paste from an engraved copper 
roll. (Some special styles might be printed 
by relief rollers too, like in printing wall- 
paper imitation designs). Although this 
way of printing textiles has been used 
for more than 100 years there are, as the 
specification states, some instances where 
this method is not satisfactory nor eco- 
nomical. It is referred to patterns in which 
thin lines of different color shades have 
to be printed one alongside the other; 
difficulties have been noticed in exactly 
matching the different colors in delicate 
shades and in preventing them from bleed- 
ing one in the other in case the pastes 
become too fluid. It is also felt as a 
drawback that for every shade a separate 
copper roll is needed, representing a large 
investment. The procedure recommended 
in the present patent consists of using 
a planographic process intsead of the 
intaglio printing method i.e., the repro- 
duction technique employing @ plain col- 
ored surface instead of an engraved one. 
This suggestion is new, especially in the 
field of developable colors for instance 
for vat dyes. The principle is to form 
dyestuff containing putties combined of 
all the ingredients, necessary for fixation 


and being flexible but sufficiently stiff to 
be molded in a pattern. This pattern con- 
sists therefore of one single plain plate 
or optionally of one single roller on which 
the pattern is affixed and composed from 
all the different colors to be printed. 
Thus the formulation for preparing these 
colored putties is of the greatest im- 
portance. The colors must evidently be 
hard at room temperature during the 
printing operation in order to resist de- 
formation, but soft when heated, to fa- 
cilitate cutting in small pieces when the 
pattern is formed and combined from 
different colors. After setting the multi- 
color pattern the surface of the roller or 
plate (or block in the event of block 
printing) is smoothed and a previously 
wetted fabric brought in contact with 
this surface in accordance with the 
planographic technique. In an example 
a thick paste is formed from British gum, 
flour, starch and water and concentrated 
until a viscous paste results. Thereupon 
a vat dyestuff (Indanthrene Blue GCD), 
Rongalite and alkali are stirred into this 
paste one after the other at room tem- 
perature. The product is dried in vacuo, 
powdered and homogenized with a small 
amount of water until the desired con- 


sistency is attained. The material is there- 
upon formed into a suitable. printing 
layer or block, consisting either of one or 
more shades and placed in a planographic 
printing machine. A rayon fabric has to 
be previously wetted out and printed by 
pressing the block agaignst the fabric, 
dried, aged and so on. It can be seen 
that the principal condition for obtaining 
good results is to have a perfect homog- 
enization and the proper consistence of 
the colored putties forming the printing 
elements. They must have the proper soft- 
ening range without becoming neither 
too tacky nor too fluid. 

Reference is made to the U. S. Patents 
of Tchechonin, describing patterns, com- 
posed from single colored units and ap- 
plied to the textile material by pressing 
the wetted fabric against the multicolor 
layer. The patent numbers are U. S. Pat. 
1,999,549/50: colored masses for polychro- 
matic printing consists here of dextrine, 
glycerol, soap. talc and pigments. U. S. 
Pat. 2,025,559 gives a formula for a 
similar dyestuff composition consisting 
of gum lac, varnish, soap, talc, acetic acid 
and a pigment. Thus these processes op- 
erate quite generally with insoluble pig- 
ments. 
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1949 Spring Men’s Hat Colors 


Dyestuffs, page 30, Vol. XL, No. 2, Spring- 
Summer, 1948 


Formulas are given for both fur felt 
and wool felt on the three shades shown 
in the Spring, 1949, Color Card for Men’s 
Hats, issued by the Textile Color Card 
Association. 


The Coloring of Synthetic 
Plastics and Resins 


B. M. Phelan, Dyestuffs, page 1, Vol. XL, No 
2, Spring-Summer, 1948 


Selection of a dyestuff or coloring mat- 
ter for synthetic plastics and resins de- 
pends upon the properties of the resinous 
material and the equipment 
The dyestuff manufacturer offers prod- 
ucts that will color certain types of these 


available. 


materials under the widest practical con- 
ditions possible but, while a product may 
be suitable for one type of synthetic plas- 
tic, it may not be suitable for all purposes. 
Consumer and manufacturer should con- 
sult one another to work out the best 


product for a specific purpose. 


A description of the general processes 
for coloring various members of the 
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thermosetting and thermoplastic groups 
of synthetic plastics is given. In certain 
cases operational details are recommended 
as well as a listing of dyestuffs suitable 
for coloring these materials. 


50 Years of Textile Research 


Julian S. Jacobs, Textile Industries, 


164, Vol. 112, No. 7, July, 1948 


page 


Until recently, textile 
manufacturers for the most part depended 
upon their suppliers to work out improve- 
ments in machinery and to introduce new 
chemical compounds. World War I 
brought about close cooperation between 


mill, machinery manufacturer and chem- 


comparatively 


ical manufacturer which resulted in many 
important developments in many proc- 
esses. 

The first account of the work at the 
National Bureau of Standards on textile 
research was published in 1913; 14 reports 
were published through 1920, 77 from 
1921 to 1930, 139 from 1931 to 1939. This 
increase in number of publications is in- 
dicative of the expansion of work at the 
Bureau and parallels the increasing in- 
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terest in research among textile manu- 
facturers. 

The article gives the results of numer- 
ous surveys on research in the textile and 
other industries. It is pointed out that, even 
as recently as 1947, there is a surprisingly 
small number of manufacturers 
who report that they have research pro- 


textile 


grams. 


50 Years of Progress in Dyeing, 
Bleaching and Finishing 
Equipment 


H. W. Butterworth, Jr., Textile Industries, 


page 187, Vol. 112, No. 7, July, 1948. 


A period of industrial expansion for 
textile wet processing machinery began 
in America about 1900. Vast improve- 
ments in production procedures, coupled 
with the contributions of the engineer, 
chemist, metallurgist and electronics ex- 
pert, have enabled the manufacturers of 
bleaching, dyeing and finishing machinery 
to design equipment whose speed and 
precision dwarf those operating at the 
beginning of the century. The elimination 
of many separate processes, the combin- 








ing of others, and the constant growth 
during this era toward continuous range 
production have created higher quality 
output and also lowered unit costs in 
finishing. This is a very comprehensive 
article, amply illustrated, which traces the 
development of our modern equipment. 
It is indicated that designing of ma- 
chinery for the future will require greater 
cooperative endeavors and a complete un- 
derstanding between the chemist and the 
engineer. 


Fifty Years of Progress in 
Fabric Finishing Materials 


Arthur E. Hirst, Textile Industries, page 201, 
Vol. 112, Number 7, July, 1948. 


A survey of developments in this field 
which also includes dyeing, printing and 
bleaching. 


Dyeing of Nylon with Logwood 


H. R. Tisdale, Rayon Textile Monthly, page 
79, Vol. XXIX, No. 7, July, 1948 


Two methods for dyeing nylon with 
logwood are given. One method is based 
on a modified formula for logwood on 
wool and another for logwood on cotton. 
Instructions are also given for using log- 
wood on mixtures of nylon with wool, 
viscose rayon and cotton. 


Progress Through the Years in 
Plastics and Textiles 


D. S. Plumb, Textile Industries, page 245, 
Vol. 112, No. 7, July, 1948 


Textiles are a good customer for the 
plastic industry using resins for the finish- 
ing of fabrics and for the manufacture of 
monofilaments used in the weaving of 
fabrics; plastics serve as an aid in build- 
ing a market for textiles by their use in 
the manufacture of coated fabrics; plastics 
are a challenge to textiles by the develop- 
ment of plastic film products for use in 
applications formerly served entirely by 
fabrics. It is estimated that about 40 mil- 
lion pounds of urea and melamine resins 
were used in textile finishing in 1947, 
about 25 million pounds of plastics based 
on synthetic resins were used for textile 
coating in 1947 exclusive of oilcloth and 
linoleum, and about 60 million pounds of 
plastics made from synthetic resins were 
used in unsupported films in 1947 of which 
probably 125 million yards were marketed 
directly through textile channels for tex- 
tile types of end uses. Nylon and cellu- 
lose acetate rayon are not included in 
these statistics. Textile uses accounted for 
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about 10 percent of the synthetic resin 
production in 1947. Added to this is about 
65 million pounds of nitrocellulose used 
in the coating of fabric. Textiles are im- 
portant to plastics as a direct market, as 
the basis for an industry using both prod- 
ucts, and as a pattern for the film indus- 
try. All the plastic products concerned 
with textiles are still on an upward 
growth curve. A promise of greater mar- 
kets for both products in years to come is 
anticipated. 


Mercerization and the Barium 
Number 


Sidney M. Edelstein, Textile Age, page 7, 
Vol. 12, No. 7, July, 1948. 


Recent work on the barium numbers 
of mercerized cottons has shown that this 
determination can indicate the complete- 
ness of the reaction which has taken place 
between the mercerizing caustic and the 
cotton. The determination of the barium 
number of mercerized cotton consists of 
obtaining the ratio of the amount of bari- 
um hydroxide absorbed from an 0.25 
normal hydroxide solution by a definite 
weight of sample to that absorbed by the 
same weight of unmercerized cotton un- 
der identical conditions. Unmercerized 
cotton is characterized by a barium num- 
ber of 100 and under ideal mercerizing 
conditions a barium number of 160 may 
be obtained. 

Other methods of test for the degree of 
mercerization are reviewed briefly. 


Some Miscellaneous Applications 
of Dyes 


J. P. Gill, Journal of the Society of Dyers and 
Colourists, page 213, Vol. 64, No. 6, June, 1948. 

Oil- and wax-soluble dyes are extensive- 
ly used in materials containing oils, fats, 
waxes, etc. Their use for the following 
materials are discussed: polishes, carbon 
papers, crayons and candles, motor fuels 
and soap. In many cases selected textile 
dyes are purified or slightly modified to 
make them suitable for additional uses. 
The use of such dyes is discussed for the 
following materials: foods, metals, plastics, 
inks, wood-staining. A summary of other 
minor uses of dyes is given. 


Studies on the Absorption of 
Methylene Blue by Jute Fiber 


P. B. Sarkar and H. Chatterjee, Journal of the 
Society of Dyers and Colourists, page 218, Vol. 
64, No. 6, June, 1948. ‘ 

The absorption of methylene blue by 
jute fiber is similar to that of acid dyes 
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by wool and very different from that of 
direct dyes by cellulose. The defatted fiber 
absorbs about 12 millimols of the dye 
per 100 g. Absorption is complete within 
15 minutes, almost independent of tem- 
perature, but depends largely on the pH 
of the dyebath. Neutral salts have ap- 
parently no effect on the dye absorption. 
The absorption of methylene blue by jute 
fiber appears to be a reaction similar to 
that between an acid and base, proceeding 
most favorably in neutral medium. 


Electron Microscopical Studies of 
Natural Cellluose Fibers 

William G. Kinsinger and Charles W. Hock, 
Industrial and Engineering Chemistry, page 1711, 
Vol. 40, No. 9, September, 1948. 

The coarse fibrils commonly observed 
by optical and electron microscopy are 
shown by metallic shadow casting to con- 
sist of still finer units. These fine fibrils 
vary in diameter in a single sample but 
there are greater differences among fibers 
of different origins. The diameters of the 
fibrils in ramie, cotton and wood pulp de- 
crease in that order as do variations in 
straightness and smoothness of the fibril. 
A correlation between the character of the 
fibrils and the physical and chemical 
properties of the fibers is suggested. There 
are a number of illustrations. 


Vinyon N Resin and Fibers 

E. W. Rugeley, T. A. Field, Jr., and G. H. 
Fremon, Industrial and Engineering Chemistry, 
page 1724, Vol. 40, No. 9, September, 1948. 

Vinyon N fibers are based upon a 
copolymer of vinyl chloride and acrylo- 
nitrile. Greatly improved solvent resis- 
tance, better dye affinity and higher soften- 
ing points have been achieved without 
sacrificing the high strength, nonflamma- 
bility, exceptional chemical resistance and 
immunity to rot and mildew that charac- 
terize earlier fibers of the vinyl family. 
There is considerable discussion of the 
properties of the resin, manufacturing 
processes, effect of processing on shrink- 
age characteristics of yarns, general prop- 
erties of Vinyon N yarns, and technologi- 
cal significance. 


The Redman Process for Control- 
ling Shrinkage of Knitted Fabrics 

A. Wyn Williams, Textile Age, page 7, Vol. 
12, No. 8, August, 1948. 

The Redman process relax-heats knit 
fabric by mechanical means in the pres- 
ence of heat and moisture. It dries and 
shrinks at the same time. No chemicals are 
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used. The knit fabric enters the machine 
as it comes from the extractor and is con- 
veyed through the process without ten- 
sion. By means of heat, moisture and agi- 
tation of the fabric the factors responsible 
for subsequent shrinkage are removed. An 
experimental machine has been success- 
fully used for the process and is expected 
to be effective on all types of tubular 
knit goods. 


Unusual Causes of Unlevel 
Shades in Textile Printing 


J. H. Downey, Textile Age, page 34, Vol. 12, 
No. 8, August, 1948. 


Unlevelness in color in textile printing 
is usually attributed to some failure in 
the fixation and development of the dye- 
stuffs. A great many of the troubles may, 
in fact, be traced to this cause. This ar- 
ticle, however, deals with the problem of 
unlevelness from several other points of 
view and suggests remedies. Among the 
points discussed are: “lobbing” of rollers, 
print paste in roller, color dripping from 
one box to another, overflow at the back 
of the color box, frothing print pastes, 
lack of sufficient space for filling in print 
paste over the whole width of the color 
box, soiled furnishers, rinsing and neu- 
tralizing of the ground shade, film of 
print paste on unengraved surface of the 
roller. 


New Stevens Laboratory Insures 
Fabric Quality 


William A. Newell, Textile World, page 100, 
Vol. 98, No. 8, August, 1948. 


This article presents a description of 
the new J. P. Stevens & Co., Inc., labora- 
tory in New York City. This laboratory 
supplements the company’s extensive qual- 
ity-control facilities. There are numerous 
illustrations. 


Mildew and Mildew Control 
U. S. Testing Mill Notes, August 15, 1948. 


The area of the United States in which 
materials are not subject to fungi attack 
is surprisingly small. One of the most ef- 
fective weapons for preventing mildew 
is the removal of the conditions necessary 
for growth. Chemical fungicides have 
been developed to kill fungi or prevent 
their growth. A satisfactory rot-resistance 
finish must be non-toxic, odorless, color- 
less, applicable in conjunction with water- 
repellent finishes, must be effective in small 
quantities, non-volatile and have no dele- 
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terious effect on dyes or fibers. The test 
method to determine the effectiveness of 
a mildew-resistant finish is determined by 
the type of material to be treated, the 
chemical used for the finish and the end 
use of the fabric. United States Army Spec. 
T-1452 is briefly described to illustrate 
the steps in the testing procedure. 


Rayon and Fortisan in Surgery 


W. Schweisheimer, The Indian Textile Jour- 
nal, page 839, Vol. 58, No. 9, June, 1948. 


Rayon fulfills the physiologic require- 
ments for an ideal material to be placed 
in immediate contact with a_ surface 
wound: it permits adequate drainage, re 
duces the friction with the wound to a 
minimum, prevents capillary invasion as 
a result of the fineness of the weave, re- 
flects a great reduction of pain and bleed- 
ing when dressings are changed, is easily 
sterilized and withstands autoclaving. For- 
tisan is being used for high compression 
bandages for the treatment of serious 
burns. Fortisan has made excellent sutures 
because of its fineness and strength, and 
its smoothness. Whether it will be suit- 
able for an internal suture will have to 
be determined. Circular knit Fortisan fab- 
rics, laminated with resins, are used to 
make light, strong, artificial limbs. For- 
tisan is thoroughly sterilizable. 


Fast Color Resist Prints from 
Indigosol Grounds 


T. N. Patrick, Textile World, page 131, Vol. 
98, No. 8, August, 1948. 


The advantages of using sulfuric acid 
leuco ester salts of vat dyestuffs for ground 
shades are listed and a number of sug- 
gestions for producing resist prints are 
given. 


Safety Program Can Cut 
Finishing Accidents 


Frank S$. McElroy and George R. McCormack, 
Textile World, page 125, Vol. 98, No. 8, Aug- 
ust, 1948. 


Bureau of Labor Statistics indicate that 
injury rates for dyeing and finishing show 
the least favorable record among the divi- 
sions of textile manufacturing. In 1946 
the dyeing and finishing rate was 21.7 
disabling injuries for every million em- 
ployee-hours worked as compared to a 
rate of 19.9 for all manufacturing indus- 
tries and 16.0 for all textile manufactur- 
ing. Studies have indicated that the indi- 
rect costs of injury-producing accidents 
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average four times the direct compensa- 
tion payments plus hospital and medical 
payments. A survey shows that the most 
prominent agencies of accidents in the 
dyeing and finishing field, in descending 
order of relative importance, are: ma- 
chines, working surfaces, vehicles, rolled 
cloth, containers, chemicals, and hand 
tools. A number of suggestions for elimi- 
nating hazards are given. 


Publications Abstracted in this 
Issue 
Dyestuffs 


National Aniline Division, Allied Chem- 
ical & Dye Corp., 40 Rector Street, New 
York 6, N. Y. 


Textile Industries 


W. R. C. Smith Publishing Co., Grant 
Building, Atlanta 3, Georgia. 


Textile Age 


Textile Age, Inc., 381 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 16, N. Y. 


Rayon 


Rayon Publishing Corp., 303 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York 16, N. Y. 


Journal of the Society of 
Dyers and Colourists 


32-34 Piccadilly, Bradford, England. 


Industrial and Engineering Chemistry 
American Chemical Society, 1155 Six- 
teenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
U. S. Testing Mill Notes 
U. S. Testing Co., Inc., Park Avenue, 
Hoboken, New Jersey. 
The Indian Textile Journal 


The Indian Textile Journal, Lt., “Surya 
Mahal,” Military Square, Fort, Bombay, 
India. 


Textile World 


McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., 330 West 
42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 


A.A.T.C.C. 
Convention 


October 18, 1948 
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TRADE NOTES e NEW PRODUCTS 





@ Study on Ramie 


Ramie fiber and fabrics offer interest- 
ing potentialities to the textile industry, 
according to a study by Harold T. Coss 
of the Johns-Manville Corp. and James L. 
Taylor, Professor of Textile Engineering 
at the Georgia Institute of Technology. 
In a research paper on “Ramie Today,” 
Mr. Coss and Dr. Taylor have described 
in some detail the results of experiments 
conducted in the Georgia Tech Engineer- 
ing Experiment Station, the A. French 
Textile School at Georgia Tech, and the 
Johns-Manville Research Center. 

The authors feel that there is little 
likelihood that ramie will materially re- 
place cotton, even when handled as sta- 
pled fiber on ordinary cotton mill equip- 
ment. However, “it is possible to make 
fabrics from staple ramie that would equal 
or even out-perform flax fabric (linen) 
in general wear resistance, and would 
compare favorably with linen in appear- 
ance and hand. Ramie is especially suit- 
able for use in high grade specialty fab- 
rics, where a premium in appearance or 
serviceability is attractive and desirable.” 

The ramie fibers studied came from the 
Philippines, Sumatra, Brazil, West Africa, 
Cuba, and Florida. Considerable variation 
in quality and preparation was noted in 
the Florida fiber, “only a small amount 
being of the ‘wash-decorticated’ type” 
which is most suitable for use. The au- 
thors found that several processes could 
be used to degum ramie fibers, but that 
close control was necessary. As regards 
textile processing on cotton mill equip- 
ment, proper opening of the fibers after 
degumming has proved difficult, and spe- 
cial adjustments must be made in the 
cotton mill equipment before the fibers 
can be spun. 


Ramie yarns and fabrics may be dyed 
and finished in more or less conventional 
manners. The fabrics developed were made 
into summer wearing apparel, table fab- 
rics, draperies, upholstery materials, and 
kitchen towels. Among industrial prod- 
ucts made were packing, heavy canvas, 
braided wire covering, narrow tapes, and 
marine cordage. Some of the heavier 
weight fabrics woven from coarse style 
yarns take on an attractive worsted ap- 
pearance. 

Much has previously been published 
on the high strength of ramie, as well as 
its brittleness. The authors found that 
fabrics and yarns made from stapled ra- 
mie fibers do not retain the high strength 
of the unstapled fibers, although they are 
still generally superior to cotton. Brittle- 
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ness was not found to be an inherent 
characteristic and can largely be con- 
trolled by degumming and finishing treat- 
ments. 

Ramie yarns and fabrics were found to 
be superior to both cotton and linen in 
resistance to flexing and to residual shrink- 
age during repeated launderings, in tear- 
ing strength and bursting strength, and 
in tensile strength while wet. They are 
superior to linen in resistance to mildew, 
and the fabrics demonstrated excellent re- 
sistance to deterioration due to folding 
and creasing. The ramie fabric was slight- 
ly “cooler” than the cotton in a coolness 
test on comparable fabrics. 

Harold T. Coss is Supervisor of Ther- 
mal Insulations and Textile Research of 
the Johns-Manville Research Center. Dr. 
James L. Taylor is a Faculty Research As- 
sociate of the Georgia Tech Engineering 
Experiment Station and a Professor in 
the A. French Textile School at Georgia 
Tech. 


e Fletcher Extractor 


Fletcher Works, Inc. of Philadelphia has 
developed a new extractor especially for 
use with cake and skein yarn soaking op- 
erations. This machine is an underdriven, 
open top model built on the “super-self- 
balancing” principle of the 30” Fletcher 
“Junior” extractor. 

In addition to the usual permanent 
basket, supplied in this case without top 
ring, this extractor is equipped with sev- 
eral removatle baskets. These removable 
baskets are made entirely of stainless steel, 
have a unique lifting arrangement, and 





New Fletcher Extractor 
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although they are securely locked in place 
while running, can be inserted and re- 
moved with ease and dispatch. 

Supplementing the above described ex- 
tractor itself, Fletcher is offering the trade 
a complete soaking installation consisting 
of steam jacketed mixing tank and soak- 
ing vats, recovery tank, loading and un- 
loading table, and hoist with monorail. 

The advantages of this arrangement are 
said to include: (1) appreciable saving in 
labor, (2) less yarn handling with corre- 
sponding improvement in quality of yarn, 
and (3) less floor space required. Further- 
more, the initial cost is claimed to be con- 
siderably lower than other systems having 
comparable capacity. 

This new extractor will be exhibited 
for the first time in Section No. 124, at the 
Southern Textile Exposition, Greenville, 
S. C., October 4-9, 1948. 


@ Ground Broken for PTI 


Formal ceremonies for the breaking of 
ground for the new Philadelphia Textile 
Institute took place on September 15th 
at School Lane and Henry Avenue, Ger- 
mantown. A program commencing at 
2 P.M. was presided over by Colonel Mil- 
lard D. Brown, President of The Philadel- 
phia Textile Institute Foundation, before 
a gathering of more than 400 people. The 
Invocation was given by Dr. Robert T. 
Tumbelston of the Philadelphia Textile 
Institute. Colonel Brown introduced in 
turn, the following speakers: Richard S. 
Cox, Dean, Philadelphia Textile Institute, 
Bertrand W. Hayward, Director, Philadel- 
phia Textile Institute; the Honorable Ber- 
nard Samuel, Mayor of Philadelphia; 
Charles W. Carvin of New York, Chair- 
man of the Foundation’s P.T.I. Develop- 
ment Fund; and the principal speaker 
Harry L. Dalton, Vice-President in charge 
of sales and public relations, American 
Viscose Corporation. At the conclusion of 
the speeches Colonel Brown asked Theo- 
dore B. Hayward, Chairman of the Foun- 
dation’s Building Committee, Alban Eaven- 
son, Charter member of the Foundation, 
and Bertrand W. Hayward, Director of the 
Institute to turn a spadeful of earth. Col. 
Brown was in turn requested to turn the 
final spadeful, concluding the ceremony. 

Among the honored guests on the speak- 
ers platform were Edward H. Rakestraw, 
Russell C. Osborne, Fred C. Scholler, 
Everett L. Kent, F. Everett Nutter, George 
M. Ewing the Foundation’s architect, Ger- 
hardt J. Lauter the contractor, Arthur ©. 
Kaufman, Robert L. Huffines, Jr., Robert 
A. Smith and Gerome Leonard. 
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Architect's sketch of the new Philade!phia Textile Institute to be erected 
at School House Lane and Henry Avenue, Germantown, Philadelphia, Penn- 
syivania. It is planned that the building will be ready for occupancy in 


the fall of 1949. 


On display at this occasion were de- 
tailed plans of the new Institute for the 
inspection of all the guests. 

The student body of Philadelphia Tex- 
tile Institute, starting their Fall term, were 
present at the ceremony. 


@® Commiteee D-13, ASTM, 
Fall Meeting 


The Fall Meeting of Committee D-13, 
ASTM, will be held on October 13-15 at 
the Wardman Park Hotel, Washington, 
BD. c. 


@ Onyx Bulletin 


Onyx Oil & Chemical Company, Jersey 
City 2, N. J. has issued Technical Bulletin 
No. TX-2 “Onyx Resins.” This bulletin 
reviews the basic principles of synthetic 
resin chemistry. and discusses the utility of 
the various Onyx resin solutions and Xyno 
resin dispersions in the textile and allied 
industries. Descriptions of the properties 
and uses of the following products are 
given: Onyx NCF Paste, Onyx Liquid 
Resin SS, Xyno Resin AA 40, Xyno Resin 
S 69, Xyno Resin 362, Xyno Resin 497. 
A table summarizes the properties of the 
resins and the resin dispersions. Copies of 
this bulletin are available upon request. 


e duPont Patents Available 


for Licensing 


The Du Pont Company has announced 
that it is listing a number of its patents 
on the Patent Register of the U. S. Patent 
Office as available for licensing. 

The company said 4,260 patents, which 
are about two-thirds of the patents the 
company owns, and which cover many 
phases of its diversified operations, have 
been submitted. The first official listing 
of Du Pont patents is expected to appear 
in any early issue of the Patent Office 
Gazette. 
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Study of the company’s patents will be 
continued to determine what additional 
listings may be made from time to time, 
and patents not included in the present 
registration are not necessarily withheld 
from consideration for licensing. The 
present list was compiled only from pat- 
ents granted since January 1, 1933, as 
those with only a short remaining life 
were not considered. The life of a patent 
is 17 years. 

The Public Register of Patents Avail- 
able for Licensing has been in effect since 
June, 1945. Du Pont pointed out that 
registration marks no particular change in 
its policy as, over the years, the company 
has licensed many of its patents. It noted 
that registration appears to be a conveni- 
ent and practical method of bringing 


patents to the attention of industry. 


@ Interchem Finishes 
Release New Topping 


It is stated that new brilliance and gloss 
for vinyl film, sheeting and coated goods 
is now made possible by a Clear Topping 
released by Interchemical Corporation, 
Finishes Division, 350 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 

This chemical resin coating is said to be 
remarkably free of any tendency to craze 
or burnish and has the added advantage 
of lessening the residual tack inherent in 
plasticized vinyl compositions, and yet in 
the course of application, it becomes an 
integral part of the substrata. 

Designed to meet a wide variety of pro- 
duction requirements, Interchem’s Clear 
Topping may be applied by hand or ma- 
chine methods—can be air brushed, knife 
spread or roller coated. 

The same unique principle of formula- 
tion is utilized in Interchemical’s machine 
vinyl printing inks which are available to 
the trade in either gloss or dull effects. 
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e Joins Dan River 


Raymond K. Briden has joined the fab- 
ric development and designing staff of the 
New York office of Dan River Mills. He 
formerly was with Lorraine Manufactur- 
ing Company, Deering-Milliken and J. W. 
Valentine Company. 


e m-Nitrobenzotrifluoride 


The Hooker Electrochemical Company 
announces a new fluorine containing prod- 
uct in pilot plant production. m-Nitro- 
benzotrifluoride (m-nitrotrifluoromethyl- 
benzene) is another one of the series 
which is of particular interest as an in- 
termediate in the preparation of dyestuffs 
and other fluorine containing compounds. 

m-Nitrobenzotrifluoride is a pale straw 
colored, oily liquid possessing an aro- 
matic odor. The CF, group is stable to 
further chemical reaction. The NO, group 
may be reduced. The product is also sub- 
ject to further nuclear substitution. A 
typical ASTM distillation range is 200.5 
to 208.5° C; freezing point is —5.0° C; 
specific gravity is 1.437 at 15.5° C. 

Technical Data Sheet No. 365 describ- 
ing the product more fully is available 
from the Hooker Electrochemical Com- 
pany, Niagara Falls, New York. 


e Merger of Resinous 
Products with Rohm & 
Haas 


Merger of The Resinous Products and 
Chemical Company with the Rohm & 
Haas Company was approved recently by 
the stockholders of both companies. The 
following officers were named: President, 
Otto Haas; Executive Vice President, 
Duncan Merriwether; Vice President, C. 
E. Andrews, A. L. Blount, R. A. Connor, 
L. W. Covert, D. S. Frederick, E. L. Hel- 
wig, L. Klein; Secretary, S. C. Kelton; 
Treasurer, W. T. McClintock; Assistant 
Secretary, J. F. Bergin, P. J. Clarke, Wil- 
liam Kohler; Assistant Treasurer, T. V. 
Monahan, George Schnabel. The directors 
of the company are: Otto Haas, Chairman; 
E. C. B. Kirsopp, Vice Chairman; William 
W. Bodine, R. A. Connor, L. W. Covert, 
D. S. Frederick, W. J. Friedman, F. O. 
Haas, John C. Haas, S. C. Kelton, L. Klein, 
Duncan Merriwether. 

The relationship between the two firms 
prior to yesterday's merger had been very 
close. The controlling stock interest in 
both companies was held by the same 
group, and manufacturing and _ selling 
operations were interrelated. 

Since its organization in 1926, The 
Resinous Products and Chemical Com- 
pany pioneered in the development and 
manufacture of synthetic resins for the 
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coatings, plywood, paper and other in- 
dustries; it is one of the leading pro- 
ducers in this field, its resins being dis- 
tributed throughout the world under a 
number of trade names including: Am- 
berol, Uformite, Aquaplex, Duraplex, 
Paraplex and Amberlite. 

The business of Rohm & Haas was 
started in Philadelphia in 1909 to manu- 
facture and sell Oropon, the original en- 
zyme bate, and other products important 
to the leather industry. World War I 
brought the company into prominence as 
suppliers of industrial chemicals. Its pres- 
ent list of products include those for the 
leather, textile, insecticide, plastics and 
other industries. Plants are operated at 
Philadelphia, Pa., Bristol, Pa., Knoxville, 
Tenn., and Houston, Texas. 

“It is our conviction”, said Mr. Haas, 
“that the simplifying of our operations 
as a result of the merger will enable us 
to do a better job of serving the cus- 
tomers of both companies. Our assets in 
manpower and in research and produc- 
tion facilities have been strengthened. 
By mobilizing under unified management 
the research and production specialists of 
both organizations, the merger equips us 
to extend our products and services into 
a number of rapidly expanding fields of 
industry.” 


@ Dye Catalog 


One of the world’s most complete 
dye color catalogs, prepared by I. G. 
Farbenindustrie of Germany, is now avail- 
able to interested American firms on a 
no-charge loan basis, John C. Green, Di- 
rector of the Office of Technical Services, 
Department of Commerce, announced 
recently. 

The catalog, consisting of fifty-seven 
volumes, contains dyed samples of bleached 
and unbleached cotton, rayon, silk, 
weighted silk, silk and cotton, etc. Con- 
centrations of the impregnating and de- 
veloping baths are given as well as the 
fastness properties of the dyes and notes 
on the choice of suitable dyestuffs for 
various purposes. Most of the text is in 
German. 

A list of the specific volumes, indicating 
the contents of each, appears in the Aug- 
ust 1948 issue of the Bibliography of 
Scientific and Industrial Reports avaiil- 
able from the Office of Technical Services 
at $1.00 per copy. 

Mr. Green asked firms interested in 
borrowing the collection to write to him 
in care of the Office of Technical Ser- 
vices, Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. Each firm will be en- 
titled to a thirty-day loan on a first-come 
first-served basis, with shipping charges 
to and from the firm to be paid by the 
user. 
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Mathieson Director of 
Research 


Dr. Carl F. Prutton (above), formerly 
head of the department of chemistry and 
chemical engineering at Case School of 
Applied Science, has joined Mathieson 
Chemical Corporation as Director of Re- 
search, it has been announced by Thomas 
S. Nichols, president and chairman of the 
board. He will have headquarters in 
Mathieson’s executive 
York and at research 
Niagara Falls. 

Dr. Prutton was a faculty member at 
Case from the time of his graduation 
from that school in 1920 until 1948. 
He was a consultant to the Lubrizol Cor- 
poration from 1928 until he joined Ma- 
thieson and a consultant to The Dow 
Chemical Company from 1928 until 
1941. From 1942 to 1944 he served as 
Chief of the Process Development Branch 
of the Office of Rubber Director and was 
also consultant to the War Production 
Board. 

Graduating in 1920 as a Bachelor of 
Science, Dr. Prutton obtained his mas- 
ter's degree from Case in 1923 and his 
Ph.D. in chemistry from Western Re- 
serve University in 1928. He is the author 
of many scientific papers in the fields of 
physical chemistry, lubricants, corrosion, 
chemical engineering and education, and 
since 1944 has been a member of the 
Editorial Advisory Board of Industrial 
and Engineering Chemistry. He holds over 
a hundred patents on petroleum products, 
chemical processes and plastics. 

Among the numerous scientific or- 
ganizations of which Dr. Prutton is a 
member are the American Chemical So- 
Institute of Chemical 


offices in New 
laboratories in 


ciety, American 
Engineers, Society of Automotive En- 
gineers, American Petroleum Institute, 
Electrochemical Society, and Society of 
Plastics Engineers. 


e Joins U. S. Testing 


Dr. Clarence W. Winchell, who re- 
cently resigned as Chief of the Bureau 
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of Standards of New Jersey, has joined 
the staff of the United States Testing 
Company, Inc., Hoboken, N. J. Dr. Win- 
chell will have charge of preparing speci- 
fications and standardization for official 
purchasing commissions and institutions, 
developing sources of materials and test- 
ing these materials for specific use. The 
creation of this new service for govern- 
ment and industry by the Testing Com- 
pany is designed to aid in the flow of 
American products abroad and for state 
purchasing boards. 

Dr. Winchell’s first activity will be as- 
sisting the State of Oklahoma to set up 
a purchasing operation based on his ex- 
perience in New Jersey and the United 
States Army. He served in both World 
War I and II as laboratory officer in 
field and laboratory supervisory duties. 

Dr. Winchell is a graduate of Rutgers 
University and did post graduate work 
at Columbia University, City College of 
New York and Rutgers. He is a member 
of the American Chemical Society, Amer- 
ican Society for Testing Materials, Na- 
tional Association, State Purchasing Of- 
ficials (Executive Board) and consultant 
for the National Institute of Governmen- 
tal Purchasing. 


@ New Calco Technical 
Bulletin 


A new Calco Technical Bulletin No. 
804, “The Properties and Applications 
of Ultramarine Blue”, has been announc- 
ed by the Calco Chemical Division, Amer- 
ican Cyanamid Company. The paper dis- 
cusses the early history of the natural 
color pigment and the introduction of 
its artificial counterpart. It discusses the 
complex composition of Ultramarine 
Blue, its chemical and physical proper- 
ties, as well as the theories which have 
been advanced to acount for its blue 
color. 

The importance of the pigment in pro- 
tective and decorative coatings, printing 
inks and related aplications, is pointed 
out and attention is called to the basic 
principles which should guide the for- 
mulator in using Ultramarine Blue. 

A copy of this bulletin may be ob- 
tained through your Calco representative 
or by addressing your request to the Ad- 
vertising Department, Calco Chemical 
Division, American Cyanamid Company, 
Bound Brook, N. J. 


@ New du Pont Dyes 


Three new anthraquinone vat dyes have 
been developed by the Dyestuffs Division 
of the Du Pont Company, it was an- 
nounced recently. 
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They are “Ponsol” Brilliant Orange 
RK Paste, “Ponsol” Gray R Paste, and 
“Ponsol” Red GLL Paste. 

“Ponsol” Brilliant Orange RK Paste 
produces a brilliant tangerine shade that, 
it is claimed, cannot be reproduced with 
other anthraquinone vat dyes. It is said 
to possess good resistance to chlorine, 
washing, crocking, hot moist pressing, 
dry cleaning, and salt water spotting. 
It is stated that it also has good fastness 
to light and peroxide bleaching and is 
recommended for fabrics that must with- 
stand weathering or that require a com- 
bination of light fastness and good re- 
sistance to wet processing. It is suitable 
for dyeing cotton and viscose process 
rayon in all forms. 

“Ponsol” Gray R Paste produces gray 
shades with a desirable neutral tone. It 
will serve as a base for a wide range of 
attractive grays said to have very good 
fastness to light. It is stated that it ex- 
hibits generally good resistance to vari- 
ous wet processing treatments and _ is 
suitable for dyeing cotton and _ viscose 
process rayon in all stages of manufac- 
ture. It is recommended for  shirtings, 
industrial uniform cloths, draperies, dress 
goods and other fabrics where good fast- 
ness to light and laundering is required. 

“Ponsol” Red GLL Paste gives pink 
and red shades said to possess an unusual 
degree of light fastness. It yields attrac- 
tive self shades and is useful as a base 
for light-fast rose shades. It is recom- 
mended for upholstery fabrics, drapery 
materials and other use where excellent 
light fastness is essential. 


® New CCCC Glycols 


Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Corpo- 
ration has announced commercial pro- 
duction of three new glycols; butanediol- 
1,3: 2-methylpentanediol-2,4; and octy- 
lene glycol. 

This is the first commercial produc- 
tion in the United States of butanediol. It 
is a mild-odored, colorless liquid, miscible 
in all proportions with water and alco- 
hol. It is less volatile and more viscous 
than its lower homologs, ethylene glycol 
and propylene glycol. The hygroscopicity 
of butanediol is about 60 per cent that 
of glycerol and three times that of octy- 
lene glycol. Its derivatives are less water 
soluble and more soluble in hydrocar- 
bons than those of ethylene glycol. 

Methylpentanediol is a colorless liquid 
with a mild hygroscopicity, retaining a 
constant moisture content over a wide- 
range of humidity. It is miscible with 
water; the lower alcohols, ethers, ketones 
and esters; chloroform; and ethylene di- 
chloride. 

Octylene glycol is a colorless, 1,3 diol 
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of low volatility and limited water-so- 
lubility. It is the first commercially avail- 
able glycol having limited water-solubil- 
ity. Its viscosity is much greater than 
that of the lower diols, but less than that 
of glycerol. It is about one-tenth as hy- 
groscopic as glycerol at 65 per cent rel- 
ative humidity and at 21 deg. C. 

These new glycols are good plasticizers 
and softeners for animal glues, casein, 
cork gelatin, polyamide resins and zein 
compositions. They are useful as coup- 
ling or blending agents for cosmetic 
creams and metal cutting, leather, and 
textile oils, and as solvents for essential 
oils, natural gums and resins. They are 
also used as intermediates for alkyd 
resins and plasticizers for synthetic resins. 


@ Depcofix A 


DePaul Chemical Company Inc., 44-27 
Purvis Street, Long Island City, N. Y., 
announces the development of Depcofix 
A, a fixative for direct dyes. It is of 
particular value for goods printed with 
direct colors as it is said to eliminate 
bleeding, migration, staining or marking- 
off during processing. It is further said 
to improve water fastness as well as 
heavily dyed direct 


wash fastness of 


colors 


@ General Aniline 
Appointments 


General Aniline & Film Corporation 
announced the following appointments 
at its Grasselli, N. J., plant: 

Dr. Chris C. Schulze as a section leader 
in the Vat Colors Section of the Process 
Development Department; Dr. Robert C. 
Wilson as section leader in the Ansco 
photographic chemicals section, and Jos- 
eph S. Milazzo as assistant production 
supervisor in the Vat Colors Department. 

Dr. Wilson received his B.S. degree in 
1935 and his M.S. in 1936 at North Texas 
State College. He received his Ph.D. at 
Texas University in 1941, and joined the 
General Aniline research staff seven years 
ago. Dr. Wilson is a member of Phi 
Lambda Upsilon and Sigma Xi fraterni- 
ties and the American Chemical Society. 

Dr. Schulze received his M.S. in 1940 
and his Ph.D. in 1942 at State University 
of Iowa. Before joining General Aniline 
in 1942, he was engaged in research for 
the National Defense Research Commit- 
tee. Dr. Schulze is a member of Alpha 
Chi Sigma, the American Chemical So- 
ciety and the National Professional Chem- 
ical Society. 

Mr. Milazzo was graduated from 
Thomas Jefferson High Schol in 1935. 
Before becoming a laboratory helper in 
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the Vat Colors Department in 1939, Mr. 
Milazzo was employed by Volupte, Inc. 
He enrolled for night courses as a chem- 
ical engineering student at Newark Col- 
lege of Engineering and received his B.S. 
in 1948. 


@ Heyden Acquires Rumford 
Subject to Approval 


Heyden Chemical Corporation  dis- 
closed recently the acquisition, under cer- 
tain conditions, of the assets of Rumford 
Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 

B. R. Armour, President of Heyden, 
and A. E. Marshall, President of Rum- 
ford Works, announced that Heyden and 
Rumford had entered into an agreement 
pursuant to which Heyden would, sub- 
ject to certain conditions, acquire all the 
assets of Rumford in consideration of 
the assumption of all of Rumford’s liabil- 
ities and the issuance to Rumford of 
99,438 shares of Heyden’s common stock. 

The agreement has been approved by 
the Board of Directors of both compa- 
nies, but is subject to the approval of 
Rumford stockholders who were to pass 
upon the proposal at a meeting called 
for September 27, 1948. 

The agreement may be terminated by 
Rumford for any reason at any time prior 
to November 15, 1948. Heyden has the 
option to terminate the agreement un- 
less it is approved by the holders of at 
least 75 per cent of Rumford stock, the 
favorable vote of the holders of two- 
thirds of the Rumford stock being re- 
quired by Rhode Island law. 

Rumford manufactures and distributes 
chemicals and foodstuffs, primarily phos- 
phate chemicals and making powders, in- 
cluding the well-known Rumford brand 
of baking powder. 


@e Two New Proctor & 
Schwartz Catalogs 


Proctor & Schwartz, Inc., Seventh 
Street and Tabor Road, Philadelphia 20, 
Pennsylvania publication of 
two new catalogs. One catalog describes 
modern batt making with the Proctor 
completely automatic system and the other 
is concerned with the Proctor automatic 
boarding, drying, stripping, piling and 
counting machine for hosiery. Copies of 
these bulletins are available upon re- 
quest: “Proctor Hosiery Catalog—Bulle- 
tin 326” and “Modern Batt Making— 
Bulletin 328”. 


announce 


@ Birch Brothers Circulars 


Birch Brothers, Inc., Somerville, Mass. 
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have the following new circulars avail- 
able for distribution upon request: 

No. 1041 Ball Bearing Adjustable Spi- 
ral Opening Unit. 

No. 745 Individual Vacuum Extractor 
with a Patent Adjustable Slot Vacuum 
Extracting Box. 

No. 1025 Heavy Squeeze Roll Unit 
for Padding or Extracting—30,000 Ibs. 
capacity. 

No. 1040 Vacuum Pump Unit and 
Strainer. 

No. 988 Diagram of Cloth Opening 
Ranges showing one Vacuum Extractor 
the other Heavy Squeeze Roll Extractor. 


@ Promotion on Lanaset 


American Cyanamid Company’s Tex- 
tile Resin Department is developing an 
intensive national promotion featuring 
washable all-wool shirts and jacket shirts 
treated with Cyanamid’s Lanaset Resin. 
A full-page color advertisement in Par- 
ent’s Magazine will appear in October. 

Promotion kits are being supplied to 
approximately 1300 stores who retail the 
products of Ace Sportswear Company, 
The American Pad & Textile Company, 
Boyswear, Inc., Clover Boys’ Wear, Lake- 
land Manufacturing Company, Monarch 
Manufacturing Company, Milwaukee, 
Jules L. Simon & Company and others. 

Included in the promotion kit will be 
a wide range of layouts for newspaper 
advertisements, publicity releases, sug- 
gested plans for window displays, in- 
terior displays and other promotional 
material. 

The promotion will be launched for 
the trade with advertisements in Daily 
News Record, Women's Wear Daily, 
Men’s Wear and Boys’ Outfitter. 


@ New Quaker Addition 


Quaker Chemical Products Corp., of 
Conshohocken, Pa., in order to take care 
of expanding business, has recently let 
contracts for the erection of additional 
plant space. 

This addition will occupy ground re- 
cently acquired by the Corporation and 
will cover approximately 20,000 sq. ft. 
The building is expected to be completed 
at the end of the year. 


e LTI Appointment 


The appointment of Everett V. Olsen 
of North Chelmsford, Mass. to the newly 
created post of assistant to the president, 
was announced today by President Ken- 
neth R. Fox of the Lowell Textile Insti- 
tute. 

The expansion of the Institute to over 
double its prewar size and the extensive 
building program have made it neces- 
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relieve the president of some of the ad- 
ministrative details, according to President 
Fox. 

Mr. Olsen will assist President Fox 
in the supervision of non-academic per- 
sonnel and the handling of many of the 
operational details of the Institute’s ex- 
panding program. He will operate as a 
liaison between the Institute and the state 
department of education and other state 
agencies. 

Mr. Olsen comes to the Institute from 
the University of Massachusetts at Fort 
Devens where for the past two years he 
was director of personnel and performed 
duties very similar to his new post. 

He is a graduate of Chelmsford High 
School and attended Lowell Evening Tex- 
tile School. After experience as cashier 
and auditor with several firms he went 
to Fort Devens as civilian chief of the 
payroll and time department before en- 
tering the service. Following his dis- 
charge, he was employed at Fort Devens 
as office manager and fiscal accountant 
before taking up his duties with the Uni- 
versity of Massachusetts. 


@ Fall Meeting, American 
Oil Chemists 


Emphasis will be placed on the glycer- 
idic oil field at the 22nd annual fall 
meeting of the American Oil Chemists’ 
Society at the Hotel Pennsylvania, New 
York City, on November 15-17, accord- 
ing to the program chairman, H. W. Vahl- 
teich, of Best Foods Inc., Bayonne, N. J. 
The three-day technical program will also 
offer papers on soap, drying oils, and 
general topics, with one group to be pre- 
sented by representatives of government 
laboratories. General Chairman is Foster 
Dee Snell of Foster D. Snell Inc., New 
York City. Sessions are open to the public. 


@ Second Class, ITT 


Dean George H. Coleman of the In- 
stitute of Textile Technology, has just 
announced a list of fifteen carefully-se- 
lected college graduates who compose 
the second class to enter the Institute. 
They reported on September 13 for a 
two-week period of indoctrination. 

These men, all of whom will attend the 
Institute on scholarships, will work to- 
ward the degrees, master of science and 
doctor of philosophy, both of which the 
Institute is empowered to grant. 

On September 27 they were joined at 
the Institute by last year’s class members 
who have spent the Summer working in 
mills which are members of the Institute. 

The new class is composed of the follow- 
ing: Donald R. Aichner, Erie, Pa.; Edward 
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sary to create the new post in order to 





Artim, Clifton, N. J.; Charles S. Baker, 
III, Cape May, N. J.; John S. Brice, Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa; George M. Bryant, Annis- 
ton, Ala.; Richard L. Fowler, Spartan- 
burg, S. C.; Claude F. Hughes, Jr., Roa- 
noke, Va.; Joseph S. James, Jr., Rich- 
mond, Va.; Richard L. McCullough, Mil- 
ford, Mich.; Charles B. Palmer, Rose- 
dale, L. L, N. Y.; Stuart E. Penner, Law- 
rence, N. Y.; DeWitt R. Petterson, Roa- 
noke, Va.; J. Steve Powell, Fort Worth, 
Texas; James F. Sayre, Dunbar, W. Va.; 
and Norman W. Touchette, Belleville, 
Ill. 

The Institute of Textile Technology 
is a co-operative research organization 
sponsored by a large number of member 
textile mills. It combines fundamental 
and applied research work with a teach- 
ing program on the graduate level. Each 
year a class limited to 15 students is ad- 
mitted. In this way, the Institute will pro- 
vide a reservoir of highly-trained young 
men for the textile industry. 





OBITUARY 
JOHN O'BRIEN 


UNERAL services for John O’Brien, 

divisional manager of Chicago indus- 
trial sales for the Colgate-Palmolive-Peet 
Company, were held at Bourne’s Chapel, 
Chicago, on Friday, September 3, at 3 p.m. 
Interment took place at Fairmont Ceme- 
tery, Chicago, III. 








John O'Brien 


Mr. O’Brien, who resided in Chicago, 
was a passenger on an airplane that 
crashed en route from Chicago to Su- 
perior, Wis., Sunday evening, Aug. 29. 

Mr. O’Brien had been employed by the 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Company for 21 
years. He started as a clerk in the Home 
Office Industrial Sales Department in Jer- 
sey City, N. J. He became industrial sales- 
man, sales supervisor and divisional man- 
ager in the department. 

Surviving are his widow, a daughter, 
two brothers and three sisters. 
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IS WARP SIZING YOUR PROBLEM? TRY UNISIZE™ 


the new development in warp sizes that couples outstand- 
ing loom performance with unbelievable ease of size 
preparation! ‘‘UNISIZE"’ is adaptable to both viscose and 
acetate continuous filament yarns. Enthusiastic approval 
of users, plus constantly increasing demands, reflects the 
superiority of ‘‘UNISIZE"’ over conventional sizing agents. 
Have you tried this new synthetic, water-soluble polymer? 
Here are a few reasons why you should... 


a one-product size with six functions . . . binder, 


softener, penetrant, lubricant, humectant, defoamer. 
easy fo use . . . just mix with water. 


extremely soluble . . . dissolves quickly and com- 
pletely in warm water .. . no gelling or lumping. 


NISIZE 
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maximum filament protection . . . forms a tough, 


flexible, abrasion-resistant film. 
ready boil-off ... 
procedure. 
near perfect loom performance . . . static controlled, 
banding eliminated, shedding prevented by the strong 
bond between fiber and film. 


scours out completely with normal 


For full information on how “UNISIZE"’ produces viscose 
and acetate warps better sized for better weaving, write 


NOPCO CHEMICAL COMPANY 


2310 ESSEX ST., HARRISON, N. J. 
(formerly National Oil Products Company) 


Branches: BOSTON * CHICAGO * CEDARTOWN, GA. * RICHMOND, CALIF. 


6-IN-1 WARP SIZE 
FOR VISCOSE AND ACETATE 


EVOLVED THROUGH RESEARCH 


*#TRADE MARK 


56 US OAL FE 
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for Improving softness and handle of 
TEXTILES... 
Improving afhnity of dyestuffs... 


Protecting dyestuffs from action 
of copper equipment 


KOPPERS Ammonium Thiocyanate 


greatly increased whiteness 
lower content of insolubles 
Phone or send in your inquiries. 
Samples gladly furnished. 


a 
KOPPERSE KOPPERS COMPANY, INC. 
Ww TAR PRODUCTS DIVISION 
Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


"Reg. U. S. 
Pat. Off. 
* Southern 
Representatives 
BLACKMAN - UHLER CO.,INC. 
Spartanburg, S.C. 
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LAUNDER-OMETER 


for Washing Tests—Mechanical Action— 
Color Fastness and Staining Tests—De- 
tergent Tests—Fastness to Fulling Tests 

| 


QUALITY RICHMOND >PRODUCTS 





—Leather Dyeing Tests—Dry Cleaning 
Tests—Vat and Sulphur Dye Tests—Gen- 
eral Laboratory Use—Shrinking Tests. 


ROSOPEN 


for 
PACKAGE DYEING 


* 
Better Penetration 


“No Suds” 


Accel- 
erated wash- 
ing testing un- 
der controllable 
conditions. Twen- 
ty samples may 
be tested at 

one time. 


Send for free samples 


Southern Office: 


Standard laboratory wash- 617 JOHNSTON BLDG., CHARLOTTE, N. C. — Phone 2-1428 


ing machine of A.A.T.C.C. 
Made solely by Atlas. 


ATLAS ELECTRIC DEVICES CO., 361 W. Superior St., Chicago 


ATL AS- 0) METE RS RICHMOND OIL, SOAP & CHEMICAL CO., Inc. 


1041-43 FRANKFORD AVE., PHILADELPHIA 25, PA. 
WEATHER-OMETER LAUNDER-OMETER FADE-OMETER ? 
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PENETRANTS e DETERGENTS *® SOFTENERS © REPELLENTS @ FINISHES 


uh 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO., CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 





® CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS @¢ 





The rate for “Position Wanted” advertisements in this column 
is 2 cents a word—with a minimum of 50 cents per insertion. 
For all other types of advertisements—i.e., help wanted, machinery 
wanted or for sale—the rate is $7.50 per column inch or less 
per insertion. 


TECHNICAL SALES REPRESENTATIVE: Wanted 
by well-established sizing specialists to help develop line 
of textile auxiliaries and finishes. Require: young man, 
it least 5 to 10 years’ experience in wet processing and 
finishing, good sales personality. Good salary for right 
man, excellent future. Southeast. Write Box 344. 


TEXTILE CHEMIST: Well established manufacturer 
NYC area seeking textile chemist with extensive knowl- 
edge and experience in manufacture and development of 
textile auxiliaries. Knowledge of dyeing and finishing 
preferable. Excellent prospects for right man. Write Box 


No. 420. 


WANTED: Technical Sales Agents by basic chemical 
manufacturers with over twenty years’ experience in textile 
field. Write, giving experience in wet processing and 
finishing. If you have the contacts, we will furnish the 
products, research facilities and advertisin 
Box No. 485. 


g support. Write 


Positions open in interesting work offering valuable 
experience. Technical service introducing new wool 
shrink control process. Some wool experience preferred 
but not mandatory. Experience in wool knitting and 


processing will interest us. Write Box No. 503. 


WANTED: Box dyers for plied yarns, fancy spuns and 
novelties for large dye plant. Second and third shifts. 
State experience, education and salary desired. Write 


Box No. 504. 


XXVITI 


\MERICAN DYESTUFF REPORTER 


WANTED: Hosiery and yarn dyer. Must have technical 
knowledge and experience to match shades and supervise 
dyeing and bleaching operations. [Excellent opportunity 
for right man with large mid-western hosiery mill. Give 


full background and salary expected. Write Box No. 305. 


POSITION WANTED: Mature scientist with experience 
desires industrial position as executive, consultant or 
director of research. [Excellent training and_ references. 
Write Box No. 506. 


WANTED: Salesman for textile detergents and specialties. 
Excellent opportunity for advancement with a growing 
firm. State age, experience and education. Write Box 
No. 507. 


NOTICE 
CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 
ARE RESTRICTED TO 
HELP WANTED — POSITIONS WANTED 
MACHINERY (wanted or for sale) 
OTHER TYPE COPY WILL NOT BE ACCEPTED 


American Dyestuff Reporter 
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ACID ALIZARINE BLUE B — Pr. 93 
ALIZACHROME BLUE BLACK B — CI. 1085 

















recommended for ‘ 
ARMY and AIR CORPS DRESS UNIFORMS 
Our laboratories are always at your service 
ZINSSER & COMPANY, Inc. . 
ESTABLISHED 1897 fe 
Manufacturing Chemists 4 
HASTINGS-ON-HUDSON NEW YORK 4 
| “ 
| E 
| your Reporter copies? E 
; 


Maroon leatherette, gold lettered, 


large enough to hold twenty-six 





issues, only $3.50 post-paid. 


Sy he Pra os 
y Bo ke ae 


Please send check with order to: 


The improved Simpson Cut-off Winder pays for itself as it 3 
operates. Saves refinishing up to 50 yards of cloth normally i 
spoiled at completion of one roll, and beginning of another. ps 
Pneumatic cut-off and winder. Saves time, labor and material. 

Heavy lifting eliminated. Made in 50” and 60” widths, or 

special widths if desired. 


H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS COMPANY 
Serving the Textile Industry Since 1820 
Main Office and Works: Philadelphia 25, Pa. 


AMERICAN DYESTUFF REPORTER 
ONE MADISON AVENUE 


New York 10, N. Y. 








Have you ordered a Binder for 


Saves Refinishing 


Butterworth 
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SOLVAY 


TRAOE MARE BEG. U. 5. Pat. OFF, 


Products for the 
Textile Industry 


AMMONIUM CHLORIDE 
CAUSTIC POTASH 
CAUSTIC SODA 

LIQUID CHLORINE 
POTASSIUM CARBONATE 
SODA ASH 

SODIUM NITRITE 
CALCIUM CHLORIDE 


SOLVAY SALES DIVISION 


ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 
40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 





e@ INDEX TO ADVERTISERS e@ 


Alco Oil & Chemical Corp. 
Althouse Chemical Co., Inc. 
Amalgamated Chemical Corp. 
American Aniline Products, Inc. 
American Cyanamid Co. (Ind. Chem. Div.) 
American Dyewood Company 
American Key Products, Inc. 
Arkansas Company, Inc. 
Armour & Co. 

Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Atlantic Chemical Co., Inc. 
Atlantic Refining Company, The 
Atlas Electric Devices Co. 

Barry Chemical Co. 

Becco Sales Corp. ... 
Blackman-Uhler Co., Inc. 
Blickman, Inc., S. 
Burkart-Schier Chemical Co. 
Butterworth Sons Co., H. W. 


Calco Chemical Division, American Cyanamid Co. 
Calgon, Inc. ; 

Campbell & Co., Inc., John 

Carbic Color & Chemical Co., Inc. 
Carbide & Carbon Chemicals Corp. 
Chem-Col Co., Inc. 

Ciba Company, Inc. 

Clover Chemical Co. 

Coaltar Chemicals Corp. 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co. 
Commonwealth Color & Chemical Co. 


De Paul Chem. Co., Inc. 

Drew & Co., Inc., E. F. 

Du Pont de Nemours & Co., E. |. 
Dyestuff Division 

Emery Industries, Inc. 

Fancourt & Co., W. F. 

Geigy Company, Inc. 


General Chemical Division, Allied Chemical & Dve Corp. 


General Dyestuff Corp. 
Girdler Corp., The 
Grinnell Co., Inc. 
Gross & Co., A. 
Gurley, W. & L. E. 


Hardesty Co., W. C. 

Hart Products Corp. 
Hercules Powder Co. 
Heyden Chemical Corp. 
Hooker Electrochemical Co. 
Houghton & Co., E. F. 


Interchemical Corp., Textile Colors Div. 
International Nickel Co., Inc. 
International Salt Co., Inc. 


Kelco Co. 
Koppers Co., Inc. 


Laurel Soap Mfg. Co., Inc. 
Leatex Chemical Co. 
Leeds & Northrup Co. 


MacBeth Corp. 

Maher Color & Chemical Co. 
Mathieson Chemical Corp. 
Maywood Chemical Works 
Monsanto Chemical Co. 


National Aniline Division, Allied Chemical & Dye Corp. 
National Carbon Co., Inc. 

Newport Industries, Inc. 

Nopco Chemical Co. 

Nova Chemical Corp. 

Nyanza Color & Chemical Co. 


Onyx Oil & Chemical Co. 
Orleans Co., Inc. 


Pabst Sales Company 

Perkins & Sons, Inc., B. F. 
Peuchot Color & Chemical Co. 
Procter & Gamble 


Refined Products Corp. 

Richmond Oil Soap & Chemical Co., Inc. 
Riggs & Lombard, Inc. 

Rohm & Haas Company. 

Rona & Co., Inc., L. L. 

Royce Chemical Co. 

Rumford Chemical Works 


Sandoz Chemical Works, Inc. 

Scholler Bros., Inc. 

Sindar Corp. 

Smith, Drum & Co. 

Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., Inc. 

Solvay Sales Div., Allied Chemical & Dye Corp. 
Sonneborn Sons, Inc., L. 

Standard Brands, Inc. 

Standard Chemical Products, Inc. 

Stein Hall & Co., Inc... 


Tennessee Eastman Corp. 
Titan Chemical Products, Inc. 
Truitt Mfg. Co. 


Union Carbide & Carbon Corp. 
United Chemical Prod. Corp. 


Van Viaanderen Machine Co. 
Veliner, Eugene 

Virginia Smelting Co. 
Wallerstein Co., Inc. 
Warwick Chemical Co. 
Watson-Park Company 

Wolf & Co., Jacques 


Young Co., J. S. 
Young Aniline Works 


Zinsser & Co., Inc. 
Zurn Co., O. F. 
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An Ideal Combination 


FOR PERFECT NYLON FINISH 


RONYL FINISH - 464 
FINISH - W - 466 
NYL DULL 





ANILINE OIL 


CRESYLIC ACID 


XYLIDINE 


























Send for samples and com- 
plete information and 
see the remarkable results. 











COALTAR CHEMICALS CORPORATION 
William D. Neuberg, President 

GRAYBAR BLDG., 420 LEXINGTON AVE., NEW YORK 17,N.Y. 

TELEPHONE: MURRAY HILL 5-9508 

CABLE: “‘COALTARKEM” 












Southern Office: 
617 JOHNSTON BLDG., CHARLOTTE, N. C. — Phone 2-1428 





RICHMOND OIL, SOAP & CHEMICAL CO., Inc. 





1041-43 FRANKFORD AVE., PHILADELPHIA 25, PA 





IOLS 
for sizin g and finishin g 
VULCANOLS have proven to be efficient for the produc- 


tion of durable, flexible finishes on tickings, shade cloths, book 
cloths, baggings, pile fabrics, hair cloths, label cloths and carpets. 





for starch sizing mixes 


VULCANOLS are economical plasticizers and binders 


providing finishes of increased resistance to mechanical removal. 


ALCO OIL & CHEMICAL CORPORATION um asmmarrers 
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'__BECCO HYDROGEN PEROXID 


Make full use of 
—==—  BECCO TECHNICAL CONSULTATION 


Becco technical engineers have a wealth of knowledge 
and practical experience to bring to your bleaching re- 
quirements. Becco laboratories have accumulated a large 
amount of valuable data applicable to your problems. 


Let this Becco service assist you in producing higher 
quality, lower cost, uniform bleaching of all fibres by 
all methods — including continuous bleaching. Write or 
call—at no obligation. 


BECCO SALES CORPORATION 


AGENTS FOR BUFFALO ELECTRO-CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC. 
BUFFALO 7, NEW YORK 





New York Boston Philadeiphia Chicago Charlotte 





VMI, ym, lll 
FezZzzy Cilia 


Ohe Hleet Line DOUBLE TUB 
es, | SOAPING MACHINE 


Y SAVES MONEY! 


REDUCES SOAP 
AND LABOR 
COSTS! 


In mill after mill this Fleet Line Soaping Machine is 
Yy helping to pay for itself in lower soap and labor charges. 
Yj Soap savings up to 27%! Labor cut in half! 

Designed to effect exceptionally uniform soaping of woolens 
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The nome that means 
leadership in 


CHEMICAL 
SPECIALTIES 
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quirements. 


“Always Reliable” 


\\ 


RIGGS and LOMBARD Inc. 


for the ZY Z and worsteds before fulling, it can also be used as a unit in 
ty 77 soap distributing systems. A one-man operation (instead of 
WY , ' ~ > ae . , 
GY UY the usual two), it is capable of speeds as high as 40 yards 
GY TEXTILE INDUSTRY y) per minute even on heavy weight fabrics. 
WV) GY To save on soaping . .. to step up the efficiency of your 
GY aid 77 entire wet finishing operation . . . Fleet Line is the answer. 
Y/ 7 Let us make recommendations on your wet finishing re- 
GY 
: 
_ 
W: 
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FOOT OF SUFFOLK STREET, LOWELL, MASS. 
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LEATEX CHEMICAL COMPANY 
2722 N. HANCOCK ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


OF FINISHING EQUIPMENT 
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On Hallowe’en,—and every other day of the year, milady will “be-witch- i 

ing,” if her legs are sheathed in hosiery that is soft, smooth, smoky-dull e 

| and ultra-sheer,—Hosiery that is beautified and protected by that ex- 
clusive “film,” which only DuraBeau can impart. E 


Then too, hosiery DuraBeau Finished gives added resistance to snags, 
runs, pulls and spots, ... which in turn means “miles more wear.” Yes, 


as the name implies, DuraBeau means lasting beauty. 





SCHOLLER BROS., INC. Wesimoretand sts, Phila. 34, Pa. St. Catharines, Ont, Can 





STANDARDIZE 
AT THE 
QUALITY 
LEVEL 
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WITH 


... DECERESOL OT Wetting Agents 


You get speedier application in the wetting of And don't forget this third important advantage: 
textiles — better penetration, dispersing and dye the continual use of DECERESOL OT Wetting 
levelling properties — when you standardize on Agents results in higher quality production, as well. 
Cyanamid’s DECERESOL® OT Wetting Agents, If you are not now using DECERESOL OT Wet- 
now again available in larger quantities. ting Agents, it will pay you to write for further 

But that is only one side of the story. DECERE- information about these superior wetting agents. 
SOL OT Wetting Agents are also very economical Or, if you wish, one of our representatives will be 
to use. A little of it goes a long way. Its efficiency glad to call and demonstrate DECERESOL OT 
lowers costs, saves time. Wetting Agents to you personally. 


AMONG CYANAMID PRODUCTS FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY Cy 


ishing Oils; DECERESOL® OT Wetting Agents; PARAMUL®® 115 
Water Repellent; Penetrants, Softeners, Finishes, Sizing Compounds, 


American 
and other specialties and Heavy Chemicals. For low-cost chemical C . C 
equivalent of distilled HzO... FILT-R-STIL® Demineralizing Units. yanamid ompany 


SALES OFFICES: Boston, Mass.; Philadelphia, Pa.; Pittsburgh, Pa.; Industrial Chemicals Division 
Baltimore, Md.; Charlotte, N. C.; Cleveland, Ohio; Cincinnati, Ohio; 

Chicago, Ill.; Detroit, Mich.; Kalamazoo, Mich.; St. Louis, Mo.; Los 

Angeles, Calif.; San Francisco, Calif.; Seattle, Wash. In Canada: 30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N.Y. 
Dillons Chemical Co., Ltd., Montreal and Toronto. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. °°Trademark 











